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* A new knight entered the lists with his visor down, and with unreal devices on lils shield, 
but whose arm was nerved with inborn vigor, and whose lance was poised with most 
malignant skilL Even now the dark shadow of Junius looms across that dark period of 
our annals with a grandeur no doubt much enhanced and heightened by the mystery. 
To solve that mystery has since employed the most patient industry, and aroused the 
most varied ooi\)ectures; and a ftall statement at least, if notaftill solution of it, may 
Justly be required tcom the historian of that time."— Xord Mahon. 




INTEODUCTION. 

\EW people have heard of "William Burke. They only, 
seem to be aware that he ever existed, who have 
read the details of the early part of the reign of 
George III., or who happen to have explored the 
interesting works in which Lord Pitzwilliam, Mr. 
Macknight and others have shed new light on the 
personal history of Edmund Burke. 

Nevertheless William Burke sat in Parliament for Bed- 
win from the beginning of 1766 tilll 774, when he unsuccess- 
fully contested Haslemere. From 1765 until February, 1 76 7, 
he was Under Secretary of State, attached to General Conway, 
remaining in office after the fall of the Eockingham Ministry. 
Ten years later, he went to Madras and prosecuted the in- 
terests of the Bajah of Tanjore ''with great earnestness 
and some success, both with the British Ministers and the 
Board of East India Directors." So says Lord Fitzwilliam. 
(ii. Correspondence, 179.) He was afterwards Deputy Pay- 
master General to the King's troops in India, accompanying 

B 
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Lord Comwallis by whom he seems to have been much be- 
loved. He thus went twice to India. The second time in 
1779, returning in 1793. Hediedinl798. Butof farmore 
historical interest is the fact that to William Burko^s unex- 
plained influence with Lord Vemey, Edmund Burke owed his 
first seat in Parliament, that WilHam Burke first introduced 
him to Lord Buckingham, and that he was the ''Jldus Achates** 
of the great man through life, and in no slight degree the 
minister of his fortunes. Though William Burke took his 
part in the debates, his talents shone in less overt spheres. 
His political influence was great, but his power as a writer 
was of the first order. 

I think I can prove that he was the author of Junius. 

I shall proceed to do so by a series of circumstantial evi- 
dence which it has cost me much time and labor to collate, 
and which I propose to present to the patient judgment of 
those who still take an interest in the solution of this long- 
lived enigma, just as I should lay it before a jury. For 
it has been well remarked by tte "Quarterly Review" that "if 
ever solved, it must be solved not by a mere effort of the 
intellect, like a mathematical problem, but by the evidence 
of facts, in much the same manner as questions of guilt or 
innocence are determined in our Courts of Law." 

Mr, Macknight's "Life and Times of Edmund Burke" 
contains many morceaux which disclose the career of William, 
and rescue it from much of that obscurity about him, which 
Mr. Macknight says that " all the efforts of biographers and 
critics have not succeeded in penetrating." That William 
Burke was a relative of Edmund Burke there seems no reason 
to disbelieve. He is spoken of frequently by Edmund Burke 
as his kinsman, and once as his cousin, in the Correspondence 
edited by the late Lord Fitzwilliam. A furor for the 
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romance of family mystery cau alone account for further in- 
credulity on the relation between these men. They were, 
from the first arrival of Edmund Burke from Ireland, com- 
panions and bosom fiiends. Burke speaks of him thus to 
Sir P. Francis when he goes to seek his fortune in India in 
1777. " Indemnify me, my dear Sir, as well as you can- for 
his loss, by contributing to the fortune of my Mend whom I 
have tenderly loved, highly valued, and continually lived 
with, in an union not to be expressed, quite since our boyish 
years." (i. Macknight's Life, p. 178.) 

When Edmund writes to him in April, 1 782, he uses these 
remarkable words : — " Oh! my dearest, oldest, best friend ; 
you are far off indeed: may God of his infinite mercy 
preserve you. Your enemies — ^your cruel and unprovoked 
persecutors — are on the ground, suffering the punishment, 
not of their villany towards you, but of their other crimes 
which are innumerable." (ii. Correspondence, 484.) 

He is thus spoken of by Horace Walpole : — 

« WUUam Burke, the cousra of Edmund, wrote with ingenuity and 
sharpness ; and both of them were serviceable to the new administra- 
tion, by party papers. But William, as an orator, had neither manner, 
nor talents, and yet wanted little of his cousin's presumption." 
(Memoirs of George III., ii. 274.) 

Sir Denis Le Marchant, the very careful and able editor 
of these Memoirs, adds in a note that ''William shared 
his brother's fortunes, and lived with him on terms of 
most intimate friendship. When the prospects of the Whigs 
seemed to be hopeless, he went to India, and through the 
help of Mr. Prancis, obtained some lucrative offices. He was 
a person of great accomplishments." Added to this, he per- 
fectly realized the type of a busy, restless man, moving about 
in each grade of society, and especially in political spheres, 
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in restless quest of information and material for the use of 
his party, and especially for the ear of his cousin. There 
are proofs of this in several of Edmund Burke's private 
letters to Lord Eockingham, and others, written on the 
spur of the moment, retailing the news of the day, (certainly 
never designed for puhlication,) and derived avowedly from 
William. Nor was this all. Edmund Burke's younger 
brother Bichard, though never in Parliament, lived with Ed- 
mund and William daring the greater part of the Junius era. 
Now Bichard was renowned for all that bonhommie, easy 
wit and humour, which gave then, as now, an entrie into 
every circle in London. Goldsmith thus sketched him : — 

" What spirits were his I what wit, and what whim ! 
Kow breaking a jest, and now breaking a Hmb. 
Now wrangling and grumbling, to keep up the ball ; 
Now teazing and vexing, yet laughing at all ! 
In short, so provoking a devil was Dick, 
That we wish'd him full ten times a day at Old Nick. 
But missing his mirth and agreeable vein, 
As often we wished to have Dick back again." 

In the letter Bichard writes to William, dated January 
did, 1773, in the EitzwHliam Correspondence, he details 
elaborately the jeux d^ esprit which passed at a dinner at 
Eeynolds's, where Johnson, the Dean of Derry, Garrick, &c., 
were present. In those times, philosophers and states- 
men corruscated far more in the resorts of fast men than 
now-a-days; and in their cups were easily relieved of secrets 
by clever inquirers. Thus it is certain that what with the 
political sources of information directly open to Edmund and 
to William Burke, and also to Samuel Dyer, who was closely 
attached to them, and in constant communication as they 
were, with men in every grade— from third-rate clerks to 
Idnisters in office, — ^and from aspiring Dukes to their hum- 
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blest followers out of it — added to llichard Burke's social 
intimacy with everybody, — far more reached William Burke's 
ear, and more quickly, than Junius ever told. I much doubt 
whether any other person was as well informed, or sufficiently 
so to have written at the time what Junius wrote. Of all the 
unlikely people to have done so was Lord George Sackville, 
of whom his great advocate, Mr. Jaques, takes pains to assure 
us that he "brooded over his wrongs in solitude." Simply 
premising that William Burke fulfils every one of the conjoint 
requirements of Dr. Gbod to sustain the characteristics of 
Junius, — that he had, from Conway and others, ample 
means of military information, — aid in legal knowledge from 
llichard Burke, (a barrister, and afterwards Kecorder of 
Bristol,) without being a lawyer himself, — that he was con- 
stantly in the House,— that he was full of Irish penchants and 
antipathies to Scotchmen, — ^that he had ample reason to con- 
ceal his authorship, and left no descendants to advance their 
title to the posthumous fame of his achievements — I trust 
that I have said enough to bespeak the kind attention of the 
reader to the somewhat lengthy proofs I am bound to array. 

Edmund and his wife, his brother Bichard, and William, 
seem always to have lived together, first in Great Queen's 
Street, and afterwards at Gregories, Burke's place near Bea- 
consfield: and Mr. Macknight speaks vsdth truth of the ardent 
family affection vsdth which his relative William, together 
with his brother and father-in-law " bent reverently towards 
himandgazed affectionately on him," andof the "ascendancy" 
Burke exercised over them. (Yol. i. 270.) 

In Burke's trips while travelling about England from 
1747, when he entered at the Middle Temple, William 
always accompanied him, and they staid together for some 
time at Monmouth and many other places, where they appear 
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to have engaged in literary pursuits together, (i. Correspon- 
dence, 24.) 

Mr. Macknighty who seems to have picked up more anec- 
dotes ahout William Burke than any other writer, says that 
"William had none of Edmund's ability as a parliamentary 
speaker, though he was not destitute of a certain weight in 
the House of Commons. He was a good man of business. 
He had the reputation of writing many keen satires on the 
political opponents of his friends, and had, undoubtedly, 
considerable literary talent." Prior also says that " he found 
himself much better qualified to wield his pen than his tongue." 
Walpole confirms this in his Memoirs. (Yol. i. p. 275.) 

It will be obvious that the close intimacy and identity of 
political interest, subsisting between Edmund and William, 
not only interweave the great incidents of the public life of 
Edmund Eurke with the whole tissue of the evidence, but 
lead to the conclusion that Edmund Burke in all probability 
aided William in writing Junius. And though I would 
rather waive than rely on individual testimony, I think this 
view derives great weight from Dr. Johnson's statement that 
no person but Burke had displayed such ability for political 
controversy as was exhibited in these celebrated letters. 

Of William Burke's power over the mind of Edmund and 
of his skill in inoculating the statesman with his own anti- 
pathies, Mr. Macknight says: — "It" (a letter written by 
Edmund Burke to the Ministers in 1780 on behalf of the 
Bajah of Tanjore) ** showed clearly enough that his £riend 
William Burke had already inspired him with all his oum 
animosities against the men who held power in Madras." 
Ooldsmith thus delineates the trio : — 

<< Our Burke shall be tongue with a garnish of brains ; 
Our "Will shall be wild fowl, of excellent flavour, 
Our Dick with his pepper shall heighten the sayour." 



^^^^^^i^ 



II. 

EDMUND BURKE SUSPECTED OF 
BEING JUNIUS. 

>)T appears by Edmund Burke's vindicatory letter* in 1771 
to Dr. Markham, then Bishop of Chester, that William 
introduced Edmund to Dr. Markham as early as 1 754, he 
having been his tutor, and the following passage from 
that remarkable letter of Edmund Burke to his former 
friend throws additional light on the early career of his 
relative. 

** My Lord, Mr. William Burke, the first you set to the bar, has had 
the closest and longest friendship for me ; and has pursued it with 
such nobleness in all respects, as has no example in these times, and 
would have dignified the best periods of history. Whenever I was in 
question, he has been not only ready, but earnest even to annihilate 
himself; and he has not been only earnest, but fortunate in his 
endeavours in my favor. Looking back to the course of my Ufe, I re- 
member no one considerable benefit in the whole of it, which did not, 
mediately or immediately derive from him. To him I owe my connection 
withLordRockingham. Tohimlam indebted for my seat in Parliament. 
To him it is I must refer all the happiness and all the advantages I 



* This letter is the most elaborate in the whole of the Correspon- 
dence given to the world by Earl Fitzwilliam. It is an answer to a 
most emphatic remonstrance against the BuikeB* attacks on the character 
of Lord Mansfield and others, founded on the belief that they were the 
authors of Junius. 
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received from a long acquaintance with your Lordship. For me he gave 
up a nespectable employment of a thousand pounds a year, with other 
very fair pretensions. He gave up an employment which he filled 
with pleasure to himself^ with great honor to himself, and with great 
satisfaction to his principal in office. Indeed, he both held and quitted 
it with such a well arranged discharge of all his duties, that a strict 
friendship subsists between him and the principal he left, from that 
moment even to this, amidst all the rage and confusion of parties. But 
he resigned it to give an example and an encouragement to me — ^not to 
grow fearfiil and languid in the course to which he had always advised 
me. To encourage me, he gave his own interest the first stab : — TcRtCj 
non dolet. This, my Lord, was true friendship ; and if I act an honor- 
able part in life, the first of all benefits, it is in great measure due to 
him. He loved your Lordship too, and would have died for you — I 
am thoroughly persuaded he would. He had the most ardent affection 
for you, and the most unbounded confidence in you. If there was any 
difiference in his regard for you and me, it is that there were certain 
disparities which made him look up to you with greater reverence." 

Not only was Burke suspected of being Junius by his 
enemies, but equally so by the oldest friends of himself and 
his cousin. The most signal instance of this fact was the 
letter to which the above was an answer, and which Dr. 
Markham addressed to Burke towards the close of 1771, 
and Burke destroyed, but of the purport of which the draft 
of his answer contains conclusive evidence. !N'ot only had 
Dr. Markham been a kind, but he was, according to Burke's 
own showing, a revered and beloved friend. In 1765 
he had written a letter to William Burke in the warmest 
terms of familiar friendship, speaking then with generous 
indignation of Edmund Burke's enemies^ and hoping that 
the rise of his reputation " would silence malignity or destroy 
its effects," and rejoicing oVer the "disgrace of William 
Burke's opponents." (^Correspondence, 92.) Junius appears — 
he assails Lord Mansfield and the King. Burke is suspected : 
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and Dr. Markham, the tried Mend of the family, is induced, 
clearly without a vestige of personal offence, to write a letter 
teeming with censure so severe, and " couched in such un- 
measured language," that Burke replies to part of it in the 
following terms, disclosing as they do the gravamen of the 
charge against him: — 

" After giving the testimony of my enemies, as grounds of charge 
against me, your Lordship comes to their assistance, towards the close 
of your letter, with a little of your own ; and this too for a purpose, 
which even after all I had read did not a little astonish me. It was in 
justification of the Hbellers for having fixed on me as the author of 
Junius, from a resemblance which your Lordship supposes my house 
bears to a ''hole of adders." My Lord, I am sorry to find that these 
writers have so able an advocate, which though they stand in need of, 
I have not at all the charity to wish them. But since these worthy 
gentlemen are under your Lordship's protection I say not one word 
against them except that, in this instance, they did net reason logically, 
nor draw the^ conclusions in any good form. For, passing that most 
obliging simile of ''the adder's hole " as not in strict argument, I did 
not " famish the premises " your Lordship supposes ; and if I had, the 
conclusion of these gentiemen was irregular. For, supposing all your 
Lordship says was not very greatiy mistaken, how does it follow from 
the discourses of my friends that I am the author of Junius as these 
worthy persons peremptorily assert ? " 

Burke's defence of William Burke, if it can be so called, 
is as follows: — 

"My Lord, I owe this honest testimony, all I can return, for a friend- 
ship of which I can never make myself deserving. As to him my 
Lord, I am not capable of telling you in what manner he felt your 
charges. He answers nothing to them ; he only bids me tell you that, 
never being able to suppose himself in a situation of serious controversy 
with your Lordship, much less as the culprit in a criminal accusation 
for a matter of state, brought by you upon his private conversation, he 
knows not what to say. He is at your mercy. He really cannot put 
his pen to paper on this subject, though he has two or three timc& 
attempted it." 
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These remarks are a couclu si ve proof that in Dr. Markham^e 
judgment (no slight authority) Junius proceeded from the 
Eurkes. That such impression was firmly rooted in his mind 
is deducible first, from the fact that Br. Markham not only 
seems to have used the strongest and most unqualified terms, 
extending to what Mr. Macknight calls '' the extreme limits 
of episcopal acrimony," but he does so after Burke had had 
ample opportunity of exonerating himself in a previous inter- 
view with the Eishop at Kew Green, in a discourse which 
Burke reminds the Bishop "spread out into great extent 
and variety ;" and in which he had therefore elaborately 
vindicated himself, (i. Correspondence,* 270.) It was thus 
no off hand impression on the mind of I)r. Markham, nor 
was it short-lived ; for he never appears, by the Correspondence, 
to have written to the Burkes again : and as Edmund Burke in 
forwarding to him a letter from Dr. Leland more than two years 
afterwards, apologizes for an apparent want of delicacy in doing 
so, in terms of studied and ceremonious courtesy, to which no 
answer seems to have been given, it is probable that the breach 
was not soon healed. Mr. Macknight strives to show that Dr. 
Markham was actuated by servility to the Elng and the 
desire of promotion. Admitting that possibly to some extent 
this may have been so ; yet though it might account for an 
estrangement, and for dissuasion and remonstrance, it cer- 
tainly leaves untouched the sincerity of the Bishop's belief 
that the Burkes were the authors of the bitterest possible 
anonymous attacks on public men : nor does it in the least 
prove that the indignation expressed in this private letter 
to his old friends, was other than the genuine utterance of 

* I have thus, throughout, indicated Lord Fitzwilliam's Edition of 
Burke's Correspondence, in 4 vols. Rivingtonu. 1 844. 
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his deep conviction of its justice. Dr. Markham might cer- 
tainly have been mistaken : but he was a man of penetration 
and discernment, and whose integrity was so great that Burke 
reiterates his esteem and regard for him long after he had 
been denounced by him . No one had had more intimate means 
of knowing the opinions, political tendencies, personal anti- 
pathies and antecedents of the men he accused, or of testing 
the probabilities of their authorship of Junius. He is there- 
fore a witness the weight of whose evidence it it impossible 
to gainsay. 




III. 



EDMUISD BUEKE'S DENIALS. 




I OR was the suspicion by any means confined to Dr. 
Markham, among Burke's own friends. The letters 
in which Charles Townshend begs him to give an 
explicit denial to the charge are published in the 
Fitzwilliam edition of the Correspondence. Burke's 
reply of the 17th October, 1771, to the first of 
these appeals, was so far short of a positire contradiction 
that Townshend writes again on November 20th in these 
terms: — "In your letter to me, you say that you have 
' been as ready as you ought to be in disclaiming in the most 
precise terms, these writings, etc., to me and to all friends.' '* 

* * * "Objections have been stated by one or two 
persons, to whom I showed your letter to me, that the words 
do not in themselves contain a direct denial of the fact." 

* * * « I took the liberty to relate this whole business 
to your cousin William Burke toko advised me to write to youP 

It is tolerably plain from this that William Burke makes 
no denial, either for his relative or himself. The answer 
of Edmund Burke contains a strangely worded reply to 
the statement repeated in this letter of Townshend, viz. that 
he had " n&oer positively declared in express terms that he 
was neither directly nor indirectly engaged in the publication 
of Junius's Letters." Burke says " I now give you my word 
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and honor that I am not the author of Junius, and that I 
know not the author of that pap&Ty and I do authorize you to 
say so." This is explicit enough and doubtless true enough 
as to the authorship ; but what is meant by " that paper " 
when he denies his knowledge of the author ? No one could 
call the series of letters then approaching their completion, 
"a paper." They were not such, in any sense of the word. 
If applicable at all to any Letters of Junius, it must have 
referred to that one of them only which Townshend hap- 
pened to have named in his first letter of inquiry, in which 
he mentions ^^^ letter signed Zeno, and calls it "that paper." 
Burke's disclaimer also applies, therefore, alone to it, and of 
such one letter, taken singly> he might not have hnoum of 
his own knowledge of the authorship. Indeed if his cousin 
William were the author it is almost certain that one or two 
of those letters must have been written, dispatched and 
printed, when Eurke was at too great a distance to have seen 
them beforehand. Nor is it at all likely that William would 
have given or written to Edmund a formal statement of his 
authorship. 

Burke's answer therefore as to his knowledge of the author- 
ship is very ambiguous and incomplete. At this period, 
says Mr. Meicknight, before Br. Markham's charge, and 
before angry suspicions of Burke as the author of Junius 
had reached their climax, Burke had given the clever refusal 
to satisfy Sir William Draper's interrogation, or to give him 
a meeting. When, however, at a subsequent period, as 
Mr. Macknight informs us, this "suspicion, without increas- 
ing the opinion entertained of Burke's powers as a writer, 
had a most pernicious effect in engendering a distrust of his 
character for frankness and honesty,"— "exposed him to 
rude attacks which, without general reprehension, were 
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frequently made upon him in the House of Commons/' — 
*' and subjected him to the fednt defences and feeble vindi- 
cations of candid Mends/' — he must have been powerfully 
impelled, not merely by motives of a personal kind, but by 
the higher sense of the responsibilities of public lusefulnesa 
with which his masterly talents invested him, to escape by 
positive denial from these damaging imputations. He is 
not blameable for going to the utmost verge of the limits of 
Jiteral truth in doing so : his ofEence was venial, even if he 
slightly exceeded them. ** The belief," Mr. Macknight pro- 
ceeds to assures us, ** that Burke and Junius were the same 
person, continued during his life, has been encouraged by all 
his biographers, and cannot be said, in defiance of all argu- 
ment, (?) to have completely subsided in the present day." 
It certainly has not ; for Peter Burke, Esq. the accomplished 
Editor of the Peerage and Baronetage, has, in his remark- 
ably able and most interesting life of his great namesake, 
given many strong reasons in support of his belief that Burke 
either originated or helped the letters of Junius ; and that the 
likelihood is that they did not emanate from a single writer.* 
(p. 70, 2nd edition.) Both Sir W. Blackstone and Lord 
Mansfield, no mean judges of evidence, were of the same 
opinion. 

* See also the Pamphlet entitled, << Junius proved to be Burke. 1826." 




IV. 

ALLEGED ANTAGONISM OF EDMUND BURKE 
AND JUNIUS DISPROVED. 

, LTHOUGH it is by no means requisite in order to 
prove that William Burke was Junius that all the 
political opinions, public sympathies and antipathies 
of Edmund Burke and Junius should be in exact 
accordance, — still it may fairly be expected that I 
should show that there existed no general or material 
disagreement, especially as my case rests greatly on the close 
political fellowship and private brotherhood subsisting be- 
tween the Burkes. This I can do. And I propose first to 
analyse and test the instances of alleged divergence between 
the opinions of Junius and the statesman. 

The first, and certainly both the boldest and the most 
remarkable of the statements in behalf of this discrepancy, 
is that of the Editor of Woodfall's edition (vol. i. p. 101.) 
He says, first, that Burke could not have written in the style 
of Junius, which was so precisely the reverse of his own, [of 
this anon] nor could he have consented to disparage hU own 
talents in the manner in which Junius has disparaged them 
in his letters to the printer of the "Public Advertiser," dated 
October 5th, 1771." Now the only reference to or mention 
of Burke in that letter occurs in his illustration of this prin- 
ciple which Junius puts in italics : — '' That we should not gene* 
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ralfy refeet the friendship or servieee of any man, heeauee he 
differs from us in a particular opinion,** He afterwards say^ 
"I will not reject a bill which tends to confine parlia- 
mentary privileges within reasonable bounds, though it 
should be stolen from the house of Cavendish and intro- 
duced by Mr. Onslow. The features of the infant are 
a proof of the descent, and vindicate the noble birth from 
the baseness of the adoption. I willingly accept of a sar- 
casm from Colonel Barr^, or a simile from Mr. Burke. 
Even the silent vote of Mr. Calcraft is worth reckoning 
in a division.'' And this was said, as the context shows, of 
men who, independently ** of signal instances of unpopular 
opinion, may well be supposed to have no view but the public 
good." Therefore whether we take the assertion — " I will- 
ingly accept a simile from Mr. Burke," as standing alone or 
having reference to the context, it is equally untrue that it 
is intended to '* disparage his talents." It does nothing of 
the kind, and moreover the useof so palpable a mis-statement 
is a proof of the strait to which the Editor was driven in his 
desire to find something hostile to Burke in Junius. It is 
very remarkable that there is no other reference to Burke 
in the published Letters of Junius ; men of far less note are 
praised or censured, but, be the motive what it might, there 
is a marked intent to avoid mention of him. This is precisely 
the course natural for a concealed partisan to take. 

The only important subject on which, as we shall see, 
Edmund Burke and Junius held different views was on 
triennial Parliaments — a matter purely speculative. Few 
brothers but would have differed on something more material. 

In the series of miscellaneous letters by Junius, there is a 
report of Edmund Burke's speech at the opening of the 
session in November, 1767. It is given verbatim in Wood- 
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fairs Junius, vol. ii. p. 500. "Why, if there were no special 
liaison^ political or personal, between Burke and Junius, 
should Burke's speech alone have been thus favored? At 
that time no regular reports with the speakers' names were 
allowed to be published ; and this of Burke was given under 
the fiction of being an anonymous speech in a political club, 
and ostensibly a ' ' mere jeu d ' esprit ^ The Editor gives it as 
a speech of Burke, transmitted by Junius in his own hand- 
writing. 

The alleged variance respecting George Grenville will be 
separately considered. 




THE STATE OF PAETIES, 1766-7. 



)ET us glance at the state of political parties before and 
during the time that these Letters appeared, and trace 
the relation they bore to the enmities, sympathies, 
and interests of the Burkes. 

The feeble dynasty of Lord Eockingham had ex- 
pired. It had neither internal strength nor external 
support. The nobleman at its head was a man of high honor, 
respectable parts, and unswerving consistency to Whig 
principles; but was by no means qualified to wrestle in debate 
with the skilled leaders of an angry opposition, or, as the 
event proved, to cope with the cabals of the Court party, or 
conciliate the affections of a King who tolerated a Whig 
Ministry only as a temporary evil. General Conway, a brave 
officer but a timid and irresolute statesman, was selected to 
lead the Lower House, and appointed joint Secretary of State 
with the young Buke of Grafton, a man wholly inexperienced 
in office ; fickle, lazy, sensual, and presumptuous. ^Neither 
of these men gave power or prestige to the Administration. 
Eespectable Mr. Dowdeswell was the inefficient Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Lord I^orthington held the Great 
Seal : but was a man of slight mental ability. The Duke 
of I^ewcastle, of the whole Cabinet, alone possessed any 
official experience. Lord Temple, Grenville, Saville, Towns- 
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hend, Lord Shelbume and other leading "Whigs held aloof 
from this frail Ministry. The weakness of the leaders gave 
increased importance to the offices of their Secretaries, and 
as Edmund Burke was Private Secretary to the Premier in 
the Upper House, and William Eurke Under Secretary to the 
leader of the Commons, it is manifest how perfect must have 
been the means which these two men possessed not only of 
acquainting themselves with the hidden springs of public 
conduct and the character of each statesman, but how deep 
must have been their interest in the succeeding phases of 
Ministries £ind parties, and the political intrigues of the times. 

The secession of the Duke of Grafton in the middle of the 
last Session during the Rockingham Ministry was the signal 
of disruption : and was probably designed for the purpose of 
disbanding them. Now the interests of the Burkes were 
intimately identified with the Rockingham party. They 
were bound to its chief by every tie of political affinity and 
personal gratitude. I^ot only did Burke adhere to the 
Marquis on grounds of principle, but he revered him for his 
virtues and loved him for his generosity ; for so liberally had 
he aided the income which Burke's independent spirit nar- 
rowed, that the Marquis, before his death, cancelled bonds 
which, together with other aid to Burke, must have amounted 
to £30,000. 

The Duke of Grafton's paltry desertion of the Rockinghams 
was speedily followed by that of Lord I^orthington, who went 
to the King and told him the Ministry could not go on. The 
resignation of the Marquis necessarily ensued, and the King 
sent for Lord Chatham j who set to work and constructed 
what Burke afterwards designated as an Administration "so 
chequered and speckled — a piece of joinery so crossly indent- 
ed, and whimsically dovetailed — a cabinet so variously inlaid 
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^-such a piece of diversified mosaic — etc., etc., composed of 
treacherous Mends and open enemies — that it was indeed a 
very cnrioos show, hat utterly unsafe to touch and unsure to 
stand on/' 

Horace Walpole, who had, according to his own showing, 
been acting throughout, the role of cabinet breaker and 
busybody in chief, thus depicts the immediate result of his 
successful machinations against the Eockinghams, with his 
tool Conway : — 

"The Ministerial Whigs, or party of the late Ministers, were enraged. 
Bockingham was indignant at being displaced for Grrafton, and Rich- 
mond for Shelbume ; and was the more hurt that Mr. Conway suffered 
this preference. He complained to me of Conway with much anger." 

Still less was the love Burke bore to the Ministry which put 
him out of office, and which it was the mission of Junius to 
lacerate and degrade. Let us however pursue the history of 
the party at this eventful juncture. Lord Temple and his 
brother, George Grenville, owing to the untoward demands 
and haughty temper of the former, were excluded from the 
new Administration. It became therefore an object to con* 
ciliate them, together with all who sought at once to recon- 
struct a Eockingham Government and harass their successful 
enemies in office. The Buke of Grafton, as he had calculated 
when he left the late Ministry, was among the first of those 
nominated to replace them. To the treacherous friend, 
the first fruits of treachery were very naturally offered. 
No one of the seceders behaved so basely to Lord Eocking- 
ham, or so injuriously to the Burkes. "No one received casti- 
gation so bitter and relentless from Junius. His Grace had 
added servility to baseness, and offered in abject terms to 
accept the humblest office.* He was appointed First Lord of 

♦ Massey's History, vol. i. 282. 
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tlie Treasury. Lord Camden succeeded Lord ^N'orthington, 
who, as second betrayer of the late Cabinet, received the exalted 
office of President of the Council. Charles Townshend re- 
placed Mr. Dowdeswell, and Lord Shelbume was made one 
of the Secretaries of State. Pitt received the Privy Seal, 
his Earldom, and the post of First Minister. Among his 
subordinates, and less obnoxious to the Hockingham con- 
nection, were Lord North, Barr^, a powerful speaker, and 
James Grenville, a younger brother of Lord Temple. 

The conduct of the First Minister was in keeping with his 
character. To gain strength from the Duke of Bedford, he 
repelled the advances of the Marquis of Rockingham, and 
was in turn repelled by the Duke of Bedford. His haughty 
and contemptuous spirit seems now to have sought its chief 
vent in affronts to that section of his Ministry who had 
proved Mendly to the Buckingham Cabinet. Licreasing at- 
tacks of gout and the trials of infirmity aggravated the chronic 
waywardness of his temper. The patriotic effort of the 
Marquis of Buckingham to uphold Pitt's authority in the office 
from which his minions had expelled him, was repaid by 
repeated insults to the Bockinghams, who had remained 
in office in compliance with his express wishes, and with the 
generous consent of their late leader. Among these wiBre 
General Conway and William Burhe. 

Mr. Massey, in his trustworthy history, says that "no man 
had been so ill used by Chatham as Lord Bockingham,'' and 
that lie '' personally marked his indignation at the treatment 
which he had experienced at the hands of Chatham." Horace 
Walpole, speaking of the conduct which the whole of the 
Bockingham connection received at the hands of the gouty 
despot, says that ''the wound rankled so deep in Mr. 
Conway's bosom that he dropped all intercourse with Lord 
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Chatham, and though he continued to conduct the King's 
husiness in the House of Commons, he would neither receive 
nor pay any deference to the Minister's orders." 

If it thus rankled in Mr. Conway's hosom, how much 
deeper must have heen the resentment of the hosom friends 
of the ex-Minister, whose opening fortunes were crushed by 
the Premier. The remnant of the Rockinghams were now 
forced to resign. 

William Burke, stung to the quick hy these injuries, and 
disgusted by the feeble inconsistency of Conway, resigned 
his office in February, 1767, sacrificing a post yielding him a 
salary of £1000 a year, which he could ill afford to sur- 
render. 

Mark the sequel! Two months after — on the 28th of 
April, 1767 — appeared the first known Letter of Junius (under 
the signature of Poplicola*) in the "Public Advertiser." 
In that Letter Chatham, though not named, is depicted in 
the character of a Roman dictator — a distinguished citizen 
in whom the prudence of the state invested "power sufficient 
to preserve or to oppress his country," and who proves to be 
"a man purely and perfectly bad." His conduct, among 

* The Quarterly Review, vol. xc. p. 107, forcibly upholds, as does 
Lord Mahon, the authenticity of all the Letters, under whatever signa- 
tures, inserted by "Woodfall's Editor in the three volume edition, as 
being written by Junius. They are doubtless, as there declared, 
" indisputably genuine," and we agree with the Quarterly Reviewer, 
that in this faith should all inquiry be conducted. These early letters 
afford most valuable clues to the truth. Lord Mahon corroborates this 
view. He says the assertions of the Editors of 1812 will be found 
"borne out in a most remarkable degree by the letters fi-om the archives 
at Stowe, in which the writer, who certainly was Junius, avotps in 
explicit terms not only the authorship of the papers signed Atticus and 
Lucius but alsoy as he says, of many more" 
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other delinquencies, is characterized by a "prostrate humility 
in the closet, but a lordly dictation of terms to the people by 
whose interest he had been supported, and by whose fortunes 
he had subsisted."* (Vol. iii. p. 456.) 

The wrongs of the Eockinghams are no less avenged 
tlian clearly sketched in these stinging charges : — 

" The prmcipal nobility, who might disdain to submit to the upstart 
insolence of a dictator, must be removed from every post of honor and 
authority ; all pubUc employments must be filled with a despicable set 
of creatures, who, having neither experience nor capacity, nor any weight 
or respect in their own persons, will necessarily derive all their little 
busy importance &om him." 

It will be most convenient now for the linking of the cir- 
cumstantial evidence by which the case must be proved 
against William Burke, to take consecutively the events of 
the day, the private letters of Edmund Burke, and his speeches 
and pamphlets, as an index to the policy of the Burkes : 
comparing them closely with the contemporary labors of Junius. 
I believe this has never been done : and hence the failure to 
discover Junius. 

The candid reader, especially if he be somewhat acquainted 
with the politics of the times, will probably have little diffi- 
culty to see the close keeping between the interests of the 
Buckingham party as aspirants to a restoration to office, and 
the personal interests of the Burkes, with the line taken 
by Junius throughout the entire course of his writings. 

• Chatham ceased to hold the Privy Seal in October, 1768. 



VI. 



DVERTUKES TO THE DUKE OF BEDFORD AND 

THE MAKQUIS OF ROCKINGHAM IN 1767.— LORD 

BUTE.— LORD CHATHAM.— CONWAY. 



/-TwNVERTURES had been made in the early part of 1767, 
nji: II first to the Duke of Bedford, to join and strengthen the 
m\T/ new Government, to the exclusion of the RoekinghamSy 
Q3i/^ and these all failing, negotiations followed, throngh 
^^^ the mediation of Lord Ly ttelton and others with Lord 

S^ Rockingham for a union of his party and the Duke of 
Bedford with some section of the Chatham and Grafton 
Administration. It was however soon apparent that Lord 
Rockingham was offered merely a divided dynasty — and 
worse still — that his followers were not to be included in the 
first arrangements, but to fall in as opportunity occurred. 

Mr. Massey says, speaking of the autumnal events of 
1767, that when Chatham's seclusion became certain, "the 
Duke of Grafton was obliged again to have recourse to the 
Whig connection ; and after an ineffectual attempt to accom- 
modate the several pretensions of the parties which respec- 
tively acknowledged the Duke of Bedford and the Marquis of 
Rockingham as their chiefs, the alliance of the latter was 
abandoned, and the three principal members of the Bedford 
faction — the Lords Gower, Weymouth, and Sandwich — 
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joined the Administration." Lord North succeeded Charles 
Townshend, and Lord Hillsborough was the new and third 
Secretary of the State to the Colonies, this being a new office. 

Before this, and about the time when Chatham's abortive 
negotiation with the Bedfords was afloat, Junius, under 
another signature, wrote his first, authenticated Letter (on 
April 28th, 1767,) to the '* Public Advertiser," denouncing 
Lord Chatham; with an evident design to destroy his 
Ministry and demolish his lingering prestige, and with it 
any power he might have retained to cold-shoulder the 
Eockingham party a second time. Lord Chatham is therein 
accused of treacherous designs in suspending the laws by 
proclamation : by which the writer doubtlessly refers not 
merely to the embargo on the exportation of corn in 1766, 
a justifiable measure, but to Lord Camden's audacity (whom 
he calls an apostate lawyer) in endeavouring as he did to 
maintain that this order on Council was not only justifiable 
but legal — a doctrine fraught with peril to constitutional 
liberty. Chatham is charged, under the allegory of a B^man 
Dictator, with insolence to the principal nobility and with 
filling all public employments (that which Mr. "William 
Burke had just vacated among the rest) with "a set of 
despicable creatures," and with conduct tending to foment 
discord between the mother country and the Colonies, 
with dictation to the people, and prostrate humility in the 
closet," etc., etc. 

On the 24th of June following, Junius again attacks Chatham 
as " below contempt," and as the " stalking horse " of Lord 
Bute, whom he charges with having " a natural itch for doing 
mischief," — ^the exact expression which Burke applies to 
the Duke of Newcastle in a letter to Lord Eockingham. 
Junius describes the Ministry as having "come together 
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by a sort of fortuitous concourse, and who have hitherto done 
nothing else but jumble and jostle one another, without 
being able to settle into any one regular or consistent figure :'* 
just as Edmund Burke afterwards spoke of them as ''a piece 
of diversified mosaic, — a tesselated pavement without ce- 
ment, — here a bit of black stone, and there abit of white, — 
patriots and courtiers, King's friends and republicans." 

The overtures made through Lord Lyttelton and others to 
the Marquis of Rockingham were unhesitatingly refused, and 
mainly on the ground that even if the difficulty could be 
overcome which habitually embarrassed every Cabinet of 
the times, viz. the sinister influence, supposed or real, of the 
Earl of Bute,* still Lord Rockingham would refuse to take 

* I do not accredit the vehement assertion of the day that Lord Bute 
exercised this paramount influence over the Sovereign, after he ceased 
to be First Minister in April, 1763. The belief that he retained the 
whole of his sway without its responsibilities made him indeed the 
bite noire of each successive Ministry, and, ia so far, created much of the 
power they assailed. I believe that Grenville, during his reign, exercised 
far more actual influence than Bute during his whole life. It is certain, 
£rom Burke's own showing, that the Bute influence had lost some of its 
terrors even during the Ministerial anarchy which preceded the retire- 
ment of Chatham in 1768. 

The influence under which the King really acted in the earlier yean 
of his reign was more probably that of his mother, than of her reputed 
paramour. I have, however, strong reason to believe that the King 
was as self-willed as he was prejudiced. Dr. Cookson, Canon of 
"Windsor, was private tutor to the young Princes, and had the means of 
a far more intimate knowledge of the personal character of the Sove- 
reign than most of his Ministers, and all his biographers. The King, 
as well as the Princes, honored Dr. Cookson with friendly interoourse 
long after his tutorship was over. He was my mother's uncle, and 
many of the days of my childhood were spent with him at his house, 
in the Castle. I derived a strong impression from the anecdotes my 
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office without his friends. The oflPer, probably made to be 
refused, was no sooner rejected than the existing Adminis- 
tration, with Chatham nominally at its head, and Grafton 
mis-managing it during the Premier's utter neglect of his 
duties, very contentedly resolved to go on in their discordant 
weakness and dependence on the King. Burke shortly after 
writes thus to Lord Eockingham, of the negotiation and its 
failure ; — 

'^ If we may judge from appearances, the consequences which have 
attended it are not very displeasing to your enemies. His Majesty 
never was in better spirits. He has got a Ministry weak and depend- 
ent : and what is better, wilUng to continue so. They all think they 
have very handsomely discharged any engagements of honor they 
might have had to your Lordship ; and, to say the truth, seem not very 
miserable at beiag rid of you. They are certainly determined to hold 
with the present garrison, and to make the best agreement they can 
amongst themselves ; for this purpose they are negotiating something 
with Charles Townshend." 

'^ Lord Bute is seldom a day out of town : I cannot find whether he 
confers directly and personally with the Ministry, but am told that he 
does." (Letter of August 1st, 1767.) 

In the letter of Edmund Burke to the Marquis of Bock- 
ingham, on the 1st of August, 1767, he says that he has had 
a conversation with Conway on the overtures made at that 
juncture to the Rockingham party, and adds, "I never knew 

father and mother related to me in after years, that the King was a 
man, not only of positive opinions, but of a self-exercised and thorough- 
ly independent judgment. Apropos to the subject of this essay, (though 
not to this characteristic) I remember that on one of the King's uncere- 
monious calls on my great uncle, on going into his library to receive 
him, he found the King had taken up a " Junius," lying open on the 
table. My uncle was in consternation : but the King quietly put it 
down, and without any comment, entered with unperturbed good 
nature, on the object of his visit. 
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him til k ill a more alert, tirm, or dmded tone. There was 
not the slightest trace ot his usual diffidence or hesitation." 
* * * "I declare his conversation did more thoroughly 
justify your non-acceptance (of office) than anything I had 
heard either from yourself or others." Burke speaks of the 
''indignation" it excited in his mind, and sums up the whole 
attempt as one calculated ''to lower Lord Rockingham's 
character, and to disunite his party." This must have re- 
kindled the resentment of the Burkes against each of those 
who had deserted the Rockingham connection, and as regards 
"William Burke especially against Conway, his late chief. 
Their just expectations of a restoration to power, had been 
revived only to be disappointed. 

The rancorous acerbity, nevertheless, of the Miscellaneous 
Letters of Junius, at that time directed against every man who 
conduced to this treatment of the Eockinghams, is suffioi- 
ently accounted for only on the ground that they were from 
the pen of one of the greatest sufferers by it. Such were the 
Burkes. On the 1 8th of the same month, B orke writing again 
to Lord Rockingham on the same subject, declares Conway to 
have recently joined the corps of the " King's Friends," and 
after attributing to him the "job" of giving Lord Fred. Camp- 
bell the Secretaryship to the Lord Lieutenant, Burke roundly 
declares that " Conway is gone fairly to the devil. Lord Fred. 
Campbell is Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant (Lord Towns- 
bend). This is Conway's job." And he had previously said, 
"They certainly are negotiating something with Charles 
Townshend^ 

On the 25th of the same month Junius writes his short 
Letter (IV.), attacking theTownshend^, the Chancellor, and the 
treachery of the Duke of Grafton, and ends it with this sting 
as a climax : — "Is it for such a man that Conway foregoes 
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the connections of his youth, and the friends of his best and 
ripest judgment? — ^0 Tempora mores P'^ (Woodfall's 
Junius, ii. 470.) 

Let it be noted that William Burke had a special grudge 
against Conway. He had been his right hand when under 
him at the Treasury ; he wrote official letters for him, and 
most ably, as I have ascertained by a careful research at the 
State Paper Office, and had a just right to expect one of those 
very appointments from which it is proved, by Edmund 
Burke's conversation with Conway, he would have been 
unjustly excluded, had the negotiations with Lord Rocking- 
ham succeeded. The men, moreover, who succeeded and 
supplanted him were Bradshaw and Scotchmen, since the 
names of David Hume and William Frazer occur among the 
official papers at William Burke's retirement. Now Junius, 
in another letter, sneers at the "natural obscurity of Scotch 
Clerks in the back ground," — all of whom were the marked 
targets of Junius' s venom, and to a degree of rancour un- 
accountable had Junius not been in a post and of a rank to 
have been personally incensed by them, as well as by Cabinet 
Ministers. This William Burke was. 

It is a remarkable fact, that in Letter lY. Junius declares 
of Lord Townshend and his brother Charles, that he has 
served under the one, and has been forty times promised to 
be served by the other. William Burke retained his office 
of Under Secretary in the Treasury after Charles Townshend 
came into office as Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and this 
therefore is literally true of him, and there can be no doubt 
that Lord Townshend had once intimacy enough with 
them to make a promise as much to his interest as the con- 
ciliation of the Burkes. That they had reason bitterly to 
dislike this ^^ par nohile fratrum^'* as Junius terms them, is 
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manifest frum the account given in the "GreiiTilleConei- 
piimlenre," vol. iii. p. 2«')(i. of the insolent refusal of Charles to 
exchimjcc his post nt the Pay Office, in May, 1766, when he 
wns urged ))}' the Ilockingham party to accept a higher oflloe 
and aid them in Parliament — "he meant to keep his plaoe^ 
they durst not take it from him if they could, and could not 
if they durst." 

Immediately after Charies Townshend^s death (on Sep- 
tcmbiT Ith, 1707,) we find Edmund Bnrke denying in 
Parliament the assertion that he had conceived any plan 
for remedying the genenil distress, and prompt to discredit 
any merit imputed to him but that of talents. (See report of 
Burke's Speech, Woodfall's Junius, ii. p. 501.) 

The flattering remonstrance of Junius with " Mr. Towna- 
hend/' on his complaint that the public gratitude had not been 
answerable to his deserts, (Letter, October 5th, 1771,) lefera 
to Burke's friend then living. 

A few days after the appearance of Letter IV., the Burkes 
and Eockinghams had an additional reason for damaging 
and repudiating Conway, and the whole of the Grafton 
Administration. This was made known to Edmund Burke 
by the Duke of I^ewcastle in a letter to him dated August 
30th 1767, in which his Grace says — " Mr. Rigby asked my 
Lord Albemarle, as from himself, whether the Marquis 
(of Rockingham) was clear of Mr. Conway, and all con- 
nection with the present Administration ? *' To which Lord 
Albemarle said, " that he hoped he was ; " and my Lord Albe- 
marle adds, in his letter to me, — " It will be very necessary to 
have that point thoroughly known before any steps can be 
taken towards a renewal of the negotiations with the Duke of 
Bedford and his friends.' * A fortnight scarcely elapses before 
Junius writes the bitterest Letter of the whole series : in 
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which he deals metaphorical invectives, after the exact 
fashion of Burke's similes, at the Duke of Grafton, Conway, 
Lord Camden, Lord N^orthington, Lord North, Lord Granhy 
Sir Gilbert Elliot, and the whole fry of Scotch subs: a 
tolerably wholesale mode of adopting the Duke of Newcastle's 
hint to Edmund Burke. The following morceau may serve 
as a specimen of the whole :~ 

" Your principal character, my Lord, is a young Duke,* 
mounted upon a lofty phaeton ; his head grows giddy ; his 
horses carry him violently down a precipice, and a bloody 
carcase, the fatal emblem of Britannia, lies mangled under 
his wheels. By the side of this furious charioteer, sits 
Caution, without foresight,! a motley thing, half military, 
scarcely civil. He, too, would guide, but, let who will 
drive, is determined to have a seat in the carriage." 
(Woodfairs Edition of Junius.) 

On August Ist, 1767, Edmund Burke writes to Lord 
Rockingham, that " Lord Bute is seldom a day out of town : 
I cannot find" he adds, " whether he confers directly and 
personally with the Ministry hut am told he does,'* (Corres- 
pondence, i. 107.) On September 16th, Lord Bute having been 
previously, (in June) sketched and dismissed as a " notorious 
coward, skulking under a petticoat," etc., who, " without 
abilities, had a natural itch for doing mischief," ( Woodfall's 
Junius, ii. 466,) is again brought on the tapis, and Lord Towns- 
hend, the new Lord Lieutenant, is taunted with his "friend- 
ship" for him : and in the labored satire of October 22nd, 1 767, 
(Woodfall's Junius, ii. 482,) Junius represents the Duke of 
Grafton, Lords Northington, Camden, Shelbume, Townshend, 

* The Duke of Grafton, 
t Mr. Conway, Secretary of State for the Northern Department. 
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and Mr. Conway, as expressing their abject allegiance to 
Lord Bute. Conway however left the Ministry on the acces- 
sion of the Bedfordites, on the 20th of January following^ 
and from that time all abuse of him by Junius ceased ; and 
Edmund Burke tells Dr. Markham, as we have seen, that 
"William Burke was on friendly terms with him : and within 
four months of Conway's secession, Junius praises his '^ firm- 
ness !" and in May, 1769, (Vol. iii. p. 204,) declares that he 
" has mended his reputation," *'8ic tempora mutantur" etc. 

The Bedfords having now joined the Ministerial camp, 
became, as we shall see, objects of attack and hatred con- 
jointly to Burke and Junius. 

To Lord Shelbume, the Burkes naturally entertained the 
strongest aversion. Junius describes him in Miscellaneous 
Letter V., as " heir apparent of Loyolla," and begs Lord 
Townshend, he, having a taste for sketching, to paint him 
** as Malagrida." Li the lampoon in Letter YII., he is again 
described as the best qualified devil to draw up the in- 
structions to Lord Townshend, on his appointment to the 
Lord Lieutenancy of Lreland. 

Edmund Burke's hatred of this Lord, and belief in his 
mischievous enmity to the Lord Eockingham, is sufficiently 
evinced in his letter to that nobleman, in which he says, on 
July 18th, 1 768, " Lord Shelbume still continues in adminis- 
tration, though as adverse and as much disliked as ever." 
(Correspondence, vol. i. p. 159.) 







VII. 



GEORGE GREKVILLE.— THE BUEKES AM) JUNIUS. 
-HIS PEIVATE LETTERS TO GRENVILLE. 

^HE attachment of Junius to George GrenviUe, and 
Edmund Burke's dislike of him, have been often 
cited as a proof of Burke's innocence of the author- 
ship of Junius. I deny neither of these premises : 
nor is it in the least requisite to my case that I 
should. Intimate as was the liaison between Edmund 
and William, it is neither necessary nor natural that their 
every sympathy and feeling should be in common.* 

It happens, however, that the disclosure by Lord Fitz- 
william, of Burke's private correspondence, affords incon- 
testible proof how completely in unison was the policy 
adopted by Burke with the Letters of Junius. 




* Whatever might have been Edmund Burke's personal dislike to 
George GrenvUle, nothing can be plainer than that it was to the in- 
terest of the Rockingham party to uphold In'm the moment after the 
failure of the Graftonites to unite him to them, and their success with 
the Bedford party. This double event took place in November and 
December, 1767. On the 18th of December, as Horace Walpole 
informs us, the people most hateful to the Burkes, including Lords 
Weymouth, Sandwich, and Rigby, (who, as if to acclimatize their 
wrath, was made Vice Treasurer of Ireland), were included in the 
Ministry. 
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The "Grcnville Correspondence" contains three letten 
which it so happened that I did not read until I had formal 
my opinion from a consideration of the whole of WilHam 
Burke's oonrse, alike as Junius and in his personal relations. 
I think the reader will find in these three letters, as I did, 
a striking corroboration of my view of the peculiar jaaction 
of self-seeking and real patriotism which characterizes Wil- 
liam Burke. 

In the autumn of 1767, when the negotiations were afloat 
to include Grenville, his own inclination to be included be- 
came manifest, and Walpole states that ''he (Grenyille) and 
Lord Temple (his brother) attempted a private negotiatioin 
with Lord Hertford by the means of Calerafi and Gfeneral 
Walsh ;" — ^that " Lord Hertford readily consented to court 
the Qrenvilles, * * * * while Grenyille was preparing to 
soften the Court by affected moderation/' etc.^ Now this Cal- 
crafb was an informant of Edmund Burke, who says in one of his 
letters — *' Calcraft gave me the enclosed names/' etc. Though 
this negotiation, as we have seen, proved abortive, yet it 
amply sufficed to show William Burke the chances of Ghren- 
ville's reaccession. 

Just on the eve of the dissolution of Parliament, in the 
next year, and when the disruption of the tottering Cabinet 
might be looked for, Junius writes as follows, privately to 
George Grenyille :— 

" Sir, « London, February 6th, 1768. 

'^The observations contained in the enclosed paper are thrown 
together and sent to you upon a supposition that the Tax therein 
refeired to will make part of the budget. If Lord North should have 
fallen upon any other scheme, they will be useless. But if the oaae 
happens, and they shall appear to have any weight, the author is 
satisfied, that no man in this country can make so able a use of them, 
or place them in so advantageous a light as Mr. Grenyille. 
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" It is not, Sir, either necessary or proper to make myself known to 
you at present. Hereafter I may perhaps, claim that honor. In the 
mean time be assured that it is a voluntary disinterested attachment to 
your person founded on an esteem for your spirit and understanding, 
which has, and wiU for ever engctge me in your cause, A nimiber of 
late publications (Msely attributed to men of far greater talent) may 
convince you of my zeal, if not of my capacity to serve you. 

'' The only condition, which I presume to make with you, is that 
you will not only not show these papers to anybody, but Uiat you wiU 
never mention your having received them. "C." 

"The enclosed paper" was an able ea^oai to Grenville 
not only of a project of the Gtovemment to tax all goods sold 
by auction, but of the most valid objections to it, which were 
extremely well put. Its object seems to have been to show 
GrenviUe how useful Junius could be to him as an Under 
Secretary. 

This is a complete offer of himself to Grenville. It may 
seem, that if this were done by "WiUiam Burke, it was incon- 
sistent with his attachment to his relative. Certainly not. 
"We know that precisely a similar course was adopted by 
William Burke, with Edmund Burke's complete assent, 
when the former remained in office in 1766, under Conway, 
and the Chathamites, who had at that very time behaved 
worse to Lord Bockingham and Burke, than ever George 
Grenville had done in all the encounters he had with his old, 
but always open and manly antagonist. There was nothing 
degrading to William Burke, therefore, in a wish to serve 
under George GrenviUe. It was natural, and his obvious 
interest. Moreover Edmund Burke had previously been at 
pains to express himself confidingly and handsomely of 
George Grenville, for in the "GrenviUe Correspondence," 
(vol. iv. p. 311, July 12th, 1768,) Mr. Whately says in a 
letter to Mr. GrenviUe : — 
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" Weddprbum has had a long eonTcnatioii with Mr. Btu^e, whofe 
language with n.'spcct to you, he obscn'cd, was Tcr}- different fiom 
any he hod ever heard from that quarter. Mr. Burke took notice *>«i t 
the language which ho heard you held, was that of a veiy wiae wt n^ : 
the particular topic to which he alluded was, that no Minister could be 
safe, or be actiye, who was not sure of the King, and of the penons 
with whom ho was connected, which he had been told had been a prin- 
ciple you had much insisted on lately: he added, that yoa wen 
certainly a most excellent party man ; that your behaTiour to the Bed- 
fords had proTcd you might be relied on ; that you would not deaert 
those who would abide by you, and were steady to all your pnrpoaee : 
that it was pleasant to be connected with such a man, and the party 
would act with confidence who acted imder him." 

We shall presently see that in a conversation between 
William Burke and Dr. Hay, in July 1768, George Gien- 
villo, — who had already refused to join the patchwork Cabinet 
of the preceding winter, which included the Bedford tail, to 
the exclusion of the Bockingham party,— was mentioned by 
the latter to William Burke, '' as a very proper matter of 
consideration for admission into a new Whig Ministiy, 
(which should include the Bockingham party ;) but he did 
not insist overmuch on that point." William Burke there- 
fore knew that George Grenville would probably form an 
important actor in the combination alone likely to restore his 
cousin and himself to power, and immediately afterwaxda 
appeared two Letters of Junius, vindicating his high daims to 
the confidence of the country, and containing in this perora- 
tion a direct allusion to his fitness for a high post: — 

**It is impossible to conceal from ourselves, that we are at this 
moment on the brink of a dreadful precipice ; the question is, whether 
we shall still submit to be guided by the hand which hath driven us to 
it, or whether we shall follow the patriot voice,* which has not oeaaed 
to warn us of our dangers, and which would still declare the way to 

safety and honor." fWoodfall's Junius, iii. p. 79.) 

• 
* George Grenville's. 
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On the 3rd of September, 1768, Mr. Grenville received 
another Letter from Junius, in which he says : — 

"It may not be improper you should know that the pubUc is 
entirely mistaken with respect to the author of some late publications in 
the newspapers. Be assured that he is a man quite unknown and 
unconnected. He has attached himself to your cause and to you alone, 
upon motives, which, if he were of consequence enough to give weight 
to his judgment, would be thought as honorable to you, as they are 
truly satisfactory to himself. At a proper time he wiU solicit the 
honor of being knovm to you : he has present important reasons for 
wishing to be concealed. 

" Some late papers in which the cause of this country, and the 
defence of your character and measures have been thought not ill main- 
tained ; — others signed * Lucius,* and one or two upon a new commis- 
sion of trade, with a multitude of others, came from this hand. They 
have been taken notice of by the pubUc. 

" May I plead it as a merit with you. Sir, that no motives of vanity 
should ever discover the author of this letter. If an earnest wish to 
serve you gives me any claim, let me entreat you not to suffer a hint 
of this communication to escape you to anybody. 

In the interval afi;er the first Letter, the turn of affairs and 
the growing misgovemment of the Ministry, especially as 
to the Middlesex election, had conjGrmed Grenville more 
and more strongly in opposition. It had, as we have seen, 
assimilated his policy to that of the Burkes, and must have 
tended to confirm "William Burke in his desire to make good 
his hold on Grenville. 

Lord Chatham's retirement was imminent, and a re- forma- 
tion of the Ministry with it. On the 12th of October, Chatham 
tendered his resignation through the Duke of Grafton. 

On the 20th of October, Junius writes another Letter to 
George Grenville, from which the following are extracts :— 

"The town is curious to know the author (of the Miscellaneous 
Letters.) Everybody guesses, some are quite certain, and all are mis- 
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taken. Some, who bear your character, give it to the Rockinghams ; 
(a policy I do not understand ;) and Mr. Bourke denies it, as he would 
a fret, which he wished to haye belieyed/' 

<< It may be proper to assure you that no man liyiog knows, or eyen 
suspects the author. I have no wnmcUm with any pttrijff except a 
Toluntaxy attachment to your cause and person* It began with amuse- 
ment, grew into habit, was oonflimed by a closer attention to your 
prindplee and conduct, and is now heated into passion. The Ortmd 
CbimeS was mine, and I may say, with truth, almost ewrythmg that^far 
two yean poitj hat attracted the aUmtioH of the puNie. * * * 
For want of hints, etc. I fear I frequently mistake your yiews, as weU 
as the true point whereon you would choose to rest the questions, in 
which your name is concerned. * * Until pou are Mtmster^ 
I muet not permit myeeilf to think of the honor of Mig known to ffou. 
When that happens, you will not find me a needy or a troublesome 



The condosiozi firom all this is, that William Burke, fearfdl 
that the Bockingham party might not regain office, and 
thinking Grenyille more likely to come in without them, or 
possibly with them, was desirous to have two stringa to 
his bow, and secure himself the favor of so likely a statesman, 
having established a claim and a reputation as Junius, when- 
ever it should suit his purpose to disclose his identity to the 
new Minister. Grenville's death, in 1770, finistrated his 
purpose. 

William Burke and others had, before the summer of 
the following year, so effectually appeased the schism between 
Edmund and George GreHville, that, as we have seen, in 
September the former writes to Lord Bockingham, while 
at Billesden, Lord Vemoy's seat, that " Lord Temple and 
Mr. Grenville seem prodigiously desirous of my paying 
them a visit ;" and the visit was paid by Edmund together 
with William Burke. 

The publication of the pamphlet by Grenville, and the 
famous answer by Burke, on the " State of the TTation," do. 
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not appear to have increased their severance. Each was 
published anonymously. 

Horace Walpole thus sketches the manoeuvres of the time, 
(November, 1 768,) and strongly shows how much reason Wil- 
liam Burke had for viewing Grenville as the coming man : — 

'^ An opposition so distracted and disunited, called for recruits — at 
least, for something that might sound creditable in the ears of the 
public, and keep up a spirit. Oaloraft, who had the best head for in- 
trigue in the whole party, contrived a reconciliation between Lord 
Temple and Lord Chatham, as a prelude to the re-appearance of the 
latter ; and Lady Chatham was made to say, that her Lord had got an 
efficacious fit of the gout, which was to imply that hier head was quite 
clear. Still this coalition in that family had no other effect than to 
alarm the Bedfords, who, concluding, according to a prevailing notion 
at that time, that nothing could withstand the union of the three 
brothers, and forgetting how lately they had deserted GrenviUe, or 
rather, remembering it with fear, thought the best method of securing 
themselves was to add another treachery, and betray the Duke of 
Grafton. On this they determined in a meeting at Bigb/s, and sent to 
offer themselves to Grenville; and were, as they deserved, rejected. 
Calcraftf 8 next step was to try through me to connect Mr. Conway with 
the Grenvilles." (Walpole's Memoirs, iii. pp. 274-5.) 

Junius (or rather William Burke, as I think I am entitled 
to call him,) imbiassed by the prejudice which the frequent 
tilts of Edmund Burke with Grenville caused, had formed a 
far juster appreciation than Edmund of his character, thus 
eloquently sketched in Junius's Letter, of December 15th, 
1768 — a natural sequel to the private ones. 

" Tour weight and authority in Parliament are acknowledged by the 
submission of your oppQuents. Tour credit with the public is equally 
extensive and secure, because it is founded on a system of conduct 
wisely adopted and firmly maintained. Tou have invariably adhered 
to one cause, one language, and when your friends deserted that cause, 
they deserted you. They who dispute the rectitude of your opinions, 
admit that your conduct has been uniform, manly, and consistent" 
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Subsequently to this period, I &il to find any open 
sion of Edmund Burke* s animosity to George Grenville ; but in 
the following May, Lord Charlemont, an Irish nobleman, who 
had Burke's confidence, and avows the same prejudioe, 
writes to him after the fEunons dinner held at the Thatched 
Tavern, to celebrate the defeat of the large minority of May 
8th, 1769, on the affiiir of Wilkes and the Middlesex 
election, and also ''for the purpose," as Lord Fitzwilliam 
tells us, ''of promoting union between the several parties 
then in opposition to government." Lord Charlemont writes 
to Burke, " The society was increased by the hero of the 
' Observations,' (Grenville' s pamphlet.) I do, however, belieye 
that this accession is in one sense of the hiffhest tmportanee" 

On the 2nd of July, 1769, Edmund Burke, in a letter to 
Lord Eockiugham, not only discloses the reason why he 
himself, at that very time (in accordance with the cue he 
had received from Lord Charlemont) was endeavouring to 
parade a friendship for Grenville, whom it was daily be- 
coming more likely to attach to the Bockingham party, — ^but 
in it he also suggests the very course which Junius had taken 
in 1768, a/nd frequently afterwa/rds took of paying compliments 
to Oremille with that design. 

After referring to the then vexed question of " General 
Warrants," Burke writes thus : — 

'< Tour Lordship sees that it will require some delicacy to keep up 
that very right idea of your Lordship's, * that they should recollect to 
what party they are obliged for that determination, without seeming 
to put a studied afi&ont on George Grenville, with whom an appearance 
of union at this time, and on this measure^ may be very necessary** 
(Letter dated July 2nd, 1769. Correspondence, i. 171.) 

A week afterwards, Burke writes again to the Marquis of 
Bockingham, as foUows : — 
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"The plan of the Court, coinciding sufficiently with his dispositions, 
(Lord Chatham's,) but totally adverse to your principles and wishes, 
would be to keep the gross of the present Ministry as the body of the 
place, and to buttress it up with the OrmviUea and the Shelbume people." 

Let us now turn to Junius. Mark the dates ! On the 
8th July, 1769, six days after the advicse hy Burke to Lord 
Eockingham to keep up an appearance of Mendship with 
Grenyille, Junius writes as follows : — 

" Lord Chatham, Mr. Grenville, and Lord Eockingham, have suc- 
cessively had the honor to be dismissed for preferring their duty, as 
servants of the public, to those compliances which were expected from 
their station. * ♦ ♦ ♦ * * * Lord Bute 
found no resource of dependence or security in the proud, imposing 
superiority of Lord Chatham's abilities, the shrewd, inflexible judgment 
of Mr. Grenville, nor in the mild, but determined integrity of Lord 
Rockingham." (Woodfall's Junius, vol. i. 606-7.) 

In Septemher, Burke moreover discovered that Grenville, 
though he had " originally entertained doubts " about Burke's 
pet scheme of petitions respecting rights of election, was then 
entirely in favour of a petition to the Ch^oum, etc. " I confess 
myself," adds Burke, " entirely of the same opinion." 

Grenville, though he opposed "Wilkes, equally combated 
the unconstitutional outrage by which the House of Com- 
mons excluded him. Grenville's character indeed fully 
justified the praise Junius bestowed on him. He was a 
stranger to Junius, as he tells us, and he was also personally 
unacquainted with William Burke : who had, nevertheless, 
rightly understood him. Without genius, and deficient in 
rhetorical power, he was respectable in every relation of 
statesmanship. A severe and consistent economist, thoroughly 
versed in the business of Parliament, equally devoid of cor- 
ruption and courtesy, he vindicated the innate power of 
principle, and enforced respect in times little accustomed to 
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HI health was no plea for conduct so outrageous. The retention 
of power which ho was utterly incapable of wielding, con- 
demns him. 

Lord Macaulay himself very powerfiilly confirms the 
justice of censuring Chatham, even in the essay devoted to 
his praise ; and shows the deep cause which Burke and the 
Bockinghams had to act the part of censors with unsparing 
severity. — "He had deeply injured them, and in injuring 
them, had deeply injured his country. When the balance 
was trembling between them and the Court, he had thrown 
the whole weight of his genius, of his renown, and of his 
popularity, into the scale of misgovemment." To Burke, 
Lord Macaulay proceeds to attribute a prominent share of 
the resentment of his party. — "It must be added that 
many eminent members of the party still retained a bitter 
recollection of the asperity and disdain with which they had 
been treated by him at the time when he assumed the 
direction of affairs. It is clear from Burke's pamphlets and 
speeches, and still more clear from his private letters and 
from the language which he held in conversation, that he 
regarded Chatham with a feeling not far removed from dis- 
like." Mr. Macknight goes far further and says — "It is not 
wonderful that when Burke saw the blessed work of recon- 
ciliation and justice which Lord Rockingham and himself 
had striven to perfect altogether destroyed by the folly, in- 
competence, and instability of the men whom Chatham 
had introduced into the Administration, that this burning 
sense of injury should have grown fiercer and fiercer within 
him, as he was compelled to stippress its outward manifesta- 
tionr (Vol. i. p. 244.) 

Thus were Junius and the Burkes possessed of similar feelings 
towards Chatham, nor does the fraternity between them end 
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here. It finds utterance in terms strikingly expressive of the 
same antipathies, on the same grounds, and at the same times. 
It is not tUl Lord Chatham had long surrendered office, (on 
July 8th, 1769,) that Junius vouchsafes to do open homage 
even to the superiority of his abilities : nor is it tiU two years 
later, (August 13th, 1771,) that the praises of Chatham are 
extorted from him. We shall see presently imder what sig- 
nificant conjimcture of circumstances. 

The most difficult task for those who would defend the 
consistency of Junius is one which seems never to have oc- 
curred to any of them. It is to reconcile his Private Letter, 
of January 2nd, 1768 to Lord Chatham, with all the well 
merited censure, written only a few months before, and con- 
tinued in a Letter (No. XI.) into the previous month of 
December. For though the probable retirement of Lord 
Chatham from his office might abate the wrath, and silence 
the attacks, of the great unknown, it certainly could not alter 
his estimate of the character he had been at pains to blacken, 
or reconcile it with the following exordium in this singular 
Private Letter :— 

" My Lord — If I were to give way to the sentiiDents of respect 
which I have always entertained for your character, or to the warmth 
of my attachment to your person, I should write a longer letter than 
your Lordship would have time or inclination to read." 

The Letter then proceeds to teU his Lordship, — what he 
probably knew ftdl weU long before Junius, — the trickeries 
of the Chancellor, the ingratitude of Northington, the 
puerility of Conway, and the manoeuvring of the Duke of 
Grafton and the Bedfords, — te, Bute, Conmle ! 

The object was palpably to confirm, and to ripen the 
disgust of Chatham with his colleagues into a rupture with 
them : and thus to bar their next advances, and open the way 
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for afterwards securing his adhesion to a purer Oovemment 
The end was good, but the means were indefensibly disin- 
genuous : for Junius could not have felt the esteem he ex- 
pressed. My belief is, that he never intended Chatham or 
the world to know the identity of the authorship of the IGs- 
cellaneous Letters, under other signatures^ with the fer mote 
studied compositions of Junius. He took a pride in the 
reputation of that great name, and it is noteworthy that his 
first use of it was in this Private Letter to Lord Chatham : 
and it is not inconsistent with the subsequent mention of 
Lord Chatham by Junius under that signature. It will 
be shown what good cause the Burkes had to ehange 
their tone towards him. 

Li his first Miscellaneous Letter, Junius merely exhibits 
his cx)nsistent love of the constitution by charging Loid 
Chatham with the principle implied in his outrageous speech 
during the Bockingham Ministry, on the general right of 
the Colonists to resist taxation by the mother country, when 
advocating the repeal of the Stamp Duty which Geozge 
Grenville had recklessly imposed on the Americans: — ''Ire- 
joiee, said he, that America has resisted" Seeing that the 
absolute right of Great Britain to make laws to bind the 
Colonies and people of America '' in all cases whatsoever " 
was then part of the statute law of the realm, (6 Geo. III. 
c. xii. s. 1.) and that the resistance of the Americans which 
Chatham extolled was an act of rebellion, he fully deserved 
impeachment for his conduct. No constitutional lawyer has 
since upheld his doctrine, and Junius nowise oversteps the 
limits of just censure in imputing to him a readiness *' to 
declare himself the patron of sedition, and a zealous advo- 
cate for rebellion.'* 

Junius having attacked Lord Chatham, directly or indi- 
rectly, up to three days before his retirement from office, 
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then writes on the 19th of October, 1768, that of " the Earl 
of Chatham he had much to say, but it were inhuman to 
persecute, when Providence has marked out the example to 
mankind.'' 

Chatham retired despite the vehement remonstrance of 
th« King. " What was done thenceforward, he was," (as 
Lord Mahon says,) ** so far from directing^ that he scarcely 
knew ; he had Mien as a dead body falls, blind, unheed- 
ing, unstirred:""^ but not without a dying kick at his 
quondam Mends, — ^for he wrote to the Duke of Grafton, cen- 
suring in significant terms his breach with Shelbume and 
the dismissal of Amherst. After the year 1 768, Junius ceased 
to abuse him. After eight months more of gout and seclusion, 
Chatham reappears again at Court in July, 1769; and, says 
Mr. Massey: — 

** After the levee he had an audience of the King, by whom he was 
received with the most marked expressions of regard and fayor. But 
His Majesty had little encouragement, £romthis interview, to hope that 
his system of government would receive the sanction or support of his 
great subject. Chatham spoke of the measures which had been adopted, 
especially of the proceedings against Wilkes, with disapprobation, and 
plainly intimated his purpose of apposing the Oovemment" 

In the same monili Junius first begins publicly to speak 
well of Lord Chatham, praising him for preferring his duty 
to compliances expectedfiromhis position, and complimenting, 
as we have seen, the proud, imposing superiority of his 
abilities. 

Lord Chatham acted in full accordance witii the intention 
he had expressed to the King? He cold shouldered the Duke 
(^Grafton, he foregathered with the Grenyilles, and journeyed 
with his whole fiimily to Stowe " in a jimwhiskey drawn by 

* Chatham Correspondtmce, vol. iii. p. 343. 
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two liorM'H, om? before the other,* which he drove himael^" 
faH Hurke tirlln us ut the eud of the same July) ''his frain of 
two cow:hcfl ttiid six, with twenty servants male and female," 
af;eoTnpanying him. He reappears in Parliament in tlie 
following January; he censures the Address; inTeiglu 
against the seating of Luttrell in the place of Wilkes; si^ 
jiorts the faltering onslaught of Lord Bockingham upon the 
Duke of Grafton, on the 22nd of January, teaching the PobiUo 
Discontents ; advocates an enlargement of the County Be- 
prcHcntation, — and in short, by his repeated attacks upon 
the ill-fated Duke of Oration, drives him to resign. "Thn%" 
as r»rd Mahon justly remarks, ''no sooner had Lord Chatham 
emerged from his retirement and raised his voice against the 
Ministry than the Ministry crumbled to pieces." He thus 
(consummated the exact object which Junius had so long 
labored to achieve. The liockinghams were however as £ai 
from office as ever : and the antagonism of the Burkes con- 
tinues against Lord North and his colleagues. 

The busy enmity of Chatham to the " powers that be " 
did not terminate with the downMl of their great enemy. 
''Ho brought forward several uncompromising motions against 
the Government," as Lord Mahon tells us. Next Session he 
assailed them for their cowardice in the affair of Fort Egmont 
and the conduct of Spain. No speeches were more vehement 
than his, and he again attacked the Government in the matter 
of the contest between the two Houses and with the City of 
London in 1771. 

Up to this time, though Lord Chatham had thus furthered 
the aims of Junius, not a syllable of praise had escaped him 
in his published Letters, except the few curt acknowledg- 

* Ib this the grandfktlier of tandems ? 
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ments of his superior abilities in July, 1769. Why was 
this? If Francis were Junius, what conceivable motive 
could have induced him to withold praise of his own early 
benefactor, now powerfully abetting his political antipathies 
and furthering his personal aims ? But how if Junius were a 
man tied to the fortunes of Edmund Burke, and bound no less 
by affection than interest jura/re in verba magistri? Let us 
turn to the private expressions of Edmund Burke's feelings to 
Lord Chatham during this same eventful period, and follow 
the phases of its change from hatred to tolerance, from tole- 
rance to esteem. 

On July 9th, 1769, Burke depicts him "as talking some 
significant pompous creeping explanatory ambiguous matter 
in the true Chathamic style " to the King. In the following 
October he finds that Lord Chatham has spoken "in the 
highest terms " of Burke's friend. Admiral Keppel. But his 
opinions towards the Eockinghams were "reserved." (Cor- 
respondence, vol. i. p. 195.) Twenty days later Burke says, 
" perhaps it might be as well not to suggest anything of our 
dislike of that person (the Earl) to any one of the sacred 
band." (p. 204.) Then follows Burke's famous description 
of him as "hovering in air over all parties, to souse down 
where the prey may prove the best." (p. 206.) In the 
November following, Burke tells Lord Kockingham that 
Chatham was represented to him by Lord Temple as "violent " 
against the Ministry ; " determined to come out on the first 
day of the Session ;" that the Eockinghams and other great 
Whig families ought to take the lead in such (a new) Adminis- 
tration, etc. (p. 215.) • Afterwards he says, " I saw Keppel, 
who has received a much more direct message from Lord 
Chatham than the former, * * containing a 

strong declaration of his resolution never to act', but with 

E 
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your Lordship and your system, with many high praises of 
both." (p. 21 7.) A little later we find that he *' by no means 
thinks that Chatham goes so entirely with the Grenvilles as 
they think, or that he will make himself so subservient to 
their aggrandisement as they could wish." (p. 219.) 

This is in perfect keeping with the reticence of Jnnius, 
then and from the preceding July, respecting Chatham. 
Edmund Burke, with waning prejudice, still distrusted him. 
It is not until August 15th, 1770, that Edmund Burke 
commits himself to any unqualified praise of Chatham, and 
then to his friend Shackelton he writes— "Lord C. behaved 
handsomely in rejecting the idea of a triennial Parliament 
which the jury of London, at the instigation of the ** Bill of 
Eights " men, thought proper to fasten upon him in order to 
slur us." (p. 230.) In the following month, Burke writes to 
Lord Kockingham that Chatham " agrees with our idea of 
taking up two points of the rights of election, and the bring- 
ing evil councillors to justice." (p. 241.) Such being the 
change of Burke's political feeling towards Chatham, it is not 
surprising that he should, though prompted by policy per- 
haps more than affection, have complimented him in the 
House in 1771, as "a great man, who, though not a member 
of the Cabinet, seems to hold the key of it," etc. 

On August 13th, in the same year, Junius, hitherto silent 
regarding Lord Chatham, pronounces this celebrated panegy- 
ric — which, as long as our language lives, will be admired 
for its classical grandeur : — 

** It is not in the Uttle censure of Mr. Home to deter me firom doing 
signal justice to a man, who, I confess, "has grown upon my esteem. 
As for the common, sordid views of avarice, or any purpose of vulgar 
ambition, I question whether the applause of Junius would be of ser- 
vice to Lord Chatham. Afi/ vote will hardly recommend him to an 
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increase of his pension, or to a seat in the Cabinet. But if his ambition 
be upon a level with his understanding ; — if he judges of what is truly 
honorable for himself, with the same superior genius, which animates 
and directs him, to eloquence in debate, to wisdom in decision — even the 
pen of Junius shall contribute to reward him. Becorded honors shall 
gather roimd his monument, and thicken over him. It is a solid fitbric, 
and will support the laurels that adorn it. — I am not conversant in the 
language of panegyric. — These praises are extorted fix)m me ; but they 
will wear well, for they have been dearly earned." 

Junius continued his praise of Lord Chatham in 1771 pub- 
licly, and also privately to Wilkes. Thus, just in proportion 
as Lord Chatham* s conduct became serviceable to the Burkes, 
and as Edmund Burke's old enmity passed away, did Junius 
relent towards him and praise him. 

I have enlarged on the relation of Junius to Chatham, 
because the necessity (in 1 767) under which the Bockinghams 
and Burkes felt to damage him, as the past foe and present 
obstacle to their power, called Junius forth : his first known 
Letter having been written exclusively to assail Lord Chatham. 

In tho^e days, when Burke's grand intellect and vast capa- 
cities gave him a moral ascendancy which has dignified his 
name, there was no man living who could have appeared to 
him either so gifted, or so empowered, as to present a for- 
midable barrier to the success of his political ambition — • 
except Chatham, who had contrived among statesmen, 

Aiev dplorreveiv, Kal virtlpo^ov tfifxevai 6XKuiv. 
He captivated the people, he awed the senate, and he spell- 
bound the King. No one indeed who reads the history of 
those days can doubt that had he, at any hour while Junius was 
attacking him, or during many months previously, thrown 
his own weight into the scale of the high principles and 
respectability of the Eockingham party, — instead of support- 
ing a motley group devoid of either, — the Marquis of Rock- 
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iiiKliaiii iiiuHt huvc liccn the alternative of the '. 
Itiirkc ha\i> It'd thi? Commons.* 

lie aii<l liiHtouMn therefore had very good reason to wratk 
witli thin pant fiH'. while he was soch; and to defer a zetam 
III limit y iiiiil iilHancc* until Chatham had folly proved tlie 
ritriii'HincH!! of liiH flubavquent co-opeFation witii their policy 
iinil intiTt'HtH. 



* All II iliiti' n*lnttHl by Iiord Mthon shows that *l»if was Bmfc^t 

IiikIi. IhiI |Hifirtly jiiHtitlablo ambition. A Committee of the Tnvj 
ruiiiif il wim NiiniiiioiKil : 
"'IMh' imlilir i<x|N'rtiitiim wm eager, and the Council Chamber 

Uiniii;.ri'<i. All K othcrrt Ktnifc^Unf^, for the most part vainly 6r 

iiiliiiilliiiiri', Will \h. iVii-stloy, who luui loil us a lirdy description of 
tbi* mi'iH'. ' \Vr Nbull iirviT Kol tlimugh,' cried he to Mr. Buzke. Mr. 
Itiirkr Niiiil, Miivr im> ymir iirm/ unil bK'king it fiist in his, he soon 
iiiiifiii hill wiiy to till* tliN)r of tht; Privy Comicil. I then tud ' Mr. 
Itiirki', you lire iiii cxcrlloiit KmuIit/ lie rc'plicd, ' I wish other peraooft 
thought NO t(N>.* " (I«onl Mtihon, vol. v. p. 326.) 




IX. 



A.TTACKS OF JUKEUS ON LORD HILLSBOROUGH. 

WALPOLE'S TESTIMONY THAT WILLIAM BURKE 

WAS THE ASSAILER. 




^HILST the reasons I hav€ named rendered it the 
policy of the Burkes to attack and weaken the 
Government in 1768, an occasion for doing so was 
offered by the treatment of Sir Jeffery Amherst. 
The gravamen of his grievance was, that Lord 
Hillsborough having asked him — in consequence of 
the dissatisfaction of the Yirginians at his holding the sine- 
cure post of their Governor whilst non-resident in Yirginia, 
— to resign his post, before his answer was given, Lord Boute- 
tort (a courtier), was appointed in his stead. Conflicting 
statements are given of the facts of this case. Mr. Massey, 
for instance, holds that Amherst gave Mvolous reasons for 
resisting the wishes of the Government, that a full equiva- 
lent by way of pension was offered him, and that he com- 
plained only as a means of making terms with the Government. 
Lord Mahon, agreeing rather with Lord Chatham and Junius, 
and citing the charges of the latter, inclines to think that 
Amherst " might be justly offended at a point of form," and 
that the case was not that Yirginia wanted a Governor, but 
that a Court favorite wanted a salary. It may so have been, 
and there is no ground for doubting that Junius thought so; 
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inasmucli as the Ministry were not reputed for redressing 
abuses without some very clear view to their own interest. 
Junius accordingly devoted about a dozen Letters, from August 
to October, some personally addressed to the Earl of Hills- 
borough, the new Secretary of State for America; and all of 
them maldng Lord BHLsborough's treatment of Amherst the 
chief point of the strictures launched at himself and his 
colleagues. 

I need not dwell on these Letters : they are one and all in 
perfect uniformity with the design of Junius and the conduct 
of Burke on this point, from first to last.* But it happens 
that those attacking Lord Hillsborough are the subject of 
direct evidence that William Burke was Junius. 

Horace "Walpole, in his "Memoirs of the Reign," says that 

* The proofs that Junius was aiming at the restoration of the 
Rockinghams, backed by Grenville, are constantly peeping out. "Wefind 
him in one of his Letters in 1778 saying, " If you will now permit me 
to offer my opinion of the great persons, under whose Administration 
we are reduced to this deplorable state, the public will be enabled to judge 
whether these are the men most likely to relieve us from it." (Wood- 
fall's Junius, iii. p. 166.) 

To Greorge Grenville he addresses this aphorism ; — " Folly cannot 
long take the pas of wisdom, and ignorance sooner or later must sub- 
mit to experience." 

To Lord Hillsborough he says, with equal justice ; and with still 
more direct allusion to the goal of his efforts : — 

" You have sent Sir Jeffery Amherst to the plough. You have left 
him poor in every article of which a false fawning Minister could 
deprive him ;-~but you have left him rich in the esteem, the love, and 
veneration of his country. You cannot now recall him by any offer of 
wealth or honors. Yet I foretell that a time will come, when you 
yourself will be the cause of his return. Proceed my Lord, as you have 
begun, and you will soon reduce this country to an extremity, in Which 
the wisest and best subjects mmt be called upon, and must be employed. 
Till then enjoy your triumph." fWoodfall's Junius, vol. iii. p. 155.) 
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*' 8ir Jeffery's intrinsic merit, the removal of Mm in favor of 
a Court tool, and his scorn of the pension, immediately pre- 
sented him as a beloved victim to the opposition." "Lord 
Hillsborough, in particular, was acrimoniously pursued by the 
younger Burke in many publications." ( * 'History of the Keign 
of George III.," vol. iii. 240.) This Mr. Macknight cites, 
but particularizes the fact more strongly thus : — " During 
the autunm, (1768,) "William Burke strongly attacked Lord 
Hillsborough in the Newspapers for his incapacity and ser- 
vility." (Yol. i. p. 302.) 

The periods named therefore correspond. I find that these 
were the only Letters of note attacking Lord Hillsborough at 
the time, l^or indeed is it probable that "Walpole would 
have noticed any but the most prominent and effective Letters, 
even supposing there were others, omitting mention of these 
most powerful ones, which called forth several answers from 
the friends of Lord Hillsborough. 

I have already shown that these Letters were the Letters 
of Junius,— by the undoubted evidence of Woodfall's Editor, 
conx)borated by the recent researches among the GrenviQe 
Papers. If, therefore, "Walpole's unqualified assertion, to- 
gether with Mr. Macknight' s, be not a fiction, the case is 
proved that "William Burke was Junius. 






^^^^^^^ 



X. 

THE "NULLUM TEMPUS" ACT. 

^N 1767, the Government committed an historical outrage 
on the rights of property, in the spoliation, as Mr. Massey 
justly terms it, of the Duke of Portland's estate in the 
manor of Penrith, and for an electioneering purpose. 
The estate was large, and gave the possessor great elec- 
tioneering influence. The Duke of Portland was a Whig, 
and a grant of it was passed to Sir James Lowther, the Mi/rl 
of BuUb son- in-law i on the strength of the old exploded 
maxim of Nullum tempus oceurrit regi, for this manor had 
once been Crown property. 

This gross act became public early in the following year, 
and, as Mr. Macknight observes, '' alarmed all the aristo- 
cracy, and particularly offended Burke and the Eockingham 
party." (Vol. i. p. 289.) The reason why it especially 
offended the Burkes is further explained in this note by 
LordEitzwiUiam, inthe "Correspondence," vol. i. p. 158 : — 
" "William Henry, third Duke of Portland, whose distin- 
guished friendship Mr. Burke had the happiness to obtain 
at an early period of his public life, and to preserve to his 
last hour, and which he returned with feelings of the highest 
respect and affection." Moreover the Duke of Portland visited 
Burke about this time. 

Immediately upon the disclosure of the treatment the 
Duke had received, and during the months of February, 
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AFarch, April, and May, there appeared in Nos. XIII, XIV, 
XIX, and XXI, of the Miscellaneous Letters of Junius, 
righteous invectives assailing the Government for this act of 
fraud, plunder, and persecution. 

The whole case against the Government was thus put 
before the public by Junius, in his Letter of the 12th of 
May, 1768, in one of those terse and lucid statements which 
very few men in those days could write vidth like effect : — 

^^ The charge against them is not that they have granted to Sir James 
Lowther an estate which, in law, is the right of the Duke of Portland ; 
but that they partially, and in many parts of the proceeding, sur- 
reptitiously, upon the bare report of a subordinate officer, without 
suffering his vouchers to be examined, without hearing counsel, or 
allowing time or means of defence to the party, or of due information 
to themselves, have violated the equitable and presumptive rights of 
long and undisputed possession for the purposes of undue influence at 
an election, and of paying a base court to a clandestine and dangerous 
power." ("WoodfaU's Junius, vol. iii. p. 52.) 

This oppressive act did not end, as was expected by the 
Duke of Portland's friends, with the electioneering object it 
was first designed to serve. They were mistaken. The 
whole power of the Government then centred in the Duke 
of Grafton, and the measure of persecution was in nowise 
adequate to his taste for oppression, or his servility to the 
Bute faction. Advantage was taken of a provision in Sir 
George Saville*s "Quieting Bill," which excepted from the 
saving clauses in this renewal of the Statute of James,* such 
claims as might be prosecuted within a year. " No sooner " 
says Mr. Massey, " was the Bill passed than litigations were 
commenced in the most vexatious form by Sir James Lowther. 
A single action would have sufficed to try the right ; but 

* An Act which limited retrospectively only the right of the Crown to 
the recovery of property within sixty years after dispossession. 
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rian who values his reputation for accuracy to ignore the 
gravest imputations of Junius, and to declare the restj 
"frivolous," ''absurd," and "futile/* 

The public conduct and manners of the First Minister of a 
King so virtuous as George the Third, should at least have 
been free J&:om acts of treachery, and a display of profligacy, 
suitable only to the veracity of the Stuarts and to ro^n^tl 
morals in the days of NeU Gwyn. 







^%r^^^' 



XI. 




DE. HAY COKFIDES TO WILLIAM BTJEKE THE 

MINISTERIAL TACTICS OF 1768.— JUNIUS ON 

THE AMERICAN QUESTION. 

^^URING the month of July, 1768, William Burke had 
a " great deal of very serious conversatioii " with Dr, 
Hay, M.P. for Sandwich, a man then in the confidence 
of the Bedford party and who afterwards obtained 
the Judgeship of the Admiralty under them. This 
conversation forms the subject of a long letter, dated 
July 18th, 1768, in which it is detailed by Edmund Burke 
to Lord Rockingham, (i. Correspondence, 158.) This let- 
ter is very important, because it proves incontestably that 
though WUliam Burke had ceased to be in office, he had 
the means of private information of the proceedings of the 
Ministry. It was then made known to William Burke 
first, that " the Bedfords were horridly frightened at the 
adhesion of Lord Camden to the Duke of Grafton, and 
* found things not quite ripe at present for bringing in Gren- 
ville,' though he was mentioned by Dr. Hay as a very proper 
matter of consideration : that they wished Lord Rockingham 
to be at the head of the Treasury, but * lamented the exclu- 
sive and prescriptive spirit of his party which he feared 
would make such an union difficult.' " He spoke of the Min- 
istry as a strange, incoherent, composition thnt certainhf 
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icould not stand. He hinted at a "middle man," whom 
Edmund Burke thought must be Lord Grower, one of the 
Bedford party and then President of the Council. He also 
went 80 far as to name the Duke of Northumberland as a 
proper person for the Treasury, in case of the Duke of Graftx>n 
going out. ""Will. Burke" (says Edmimd) "told him 
that he did not conceive what man they could name so wor- 
thy as your Lordship of the joint confidence of parties, who 
had never been known to deceive any party or any indivi- 
dual.' " 

On this conversation Edmund Burke makes this com- 
ment : — " The truth is the Bedfords will never act any part 
either fair or amicable with you/r Lordship or your friends, 
until they see you in a situation to give the law to them, and 
all attempts before that time will be not only useless but 
dangerous." 

Now this being the opinion of Edmund Burke, and William 
Burke having learnt the inherent weakness of the Ministry, 
the untrustworthiness of the Bedford party, and that the 
sole hope for the restoration of the Kockinghams was in the 
previous discomfiture alike of the Grafton and Bedford sec- 
tions, let us see whether the course thereupon taken by Junius 
was not precisely such as William Burke, co-operating with 
Edmund Burke, would have an obvious and direct interest 
in taking. 

This confidential communication of Cabinet news to Wil- 
liam Burke was, for some reason, habitual. He seems to 
have been a favorite confidant of Ministers in perplexity. 
As early as July, 1767, Charles Lloyd writes to George 
GrenviUe with a lot of information which he gives as being 
" beyond the level of common discourse," and which William 
Burke had just confided to him as the purport of a conference 
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the day before, between the Duke of Grafton and Lord Rock- 
ingham, on Ministerial arrangements. (^'Granville Coires- 
pondence, iv. p. 54.) 

The letter informing Lord Rockingham of the conversation 
with Dr. Hay was written on the 1 8th of July, 1768. On the 
next day Junius falls foul of Lord Hillsborough, (Miscella- 
neous Letter XXYI.) just then appointed to the Board of 
Trade, and returns to the charge on the 23rd of the same 
month. On the 30th he writes again one of his careful and 
elaborate attacks on the Government, directed against their 
most vulnerable point, — the Taxation of the American Colonies. 

** We find ourselves," says Junius, ** at last reduced to the 
dreadful alternative of either making war upon our Colonies, or 
of suffering them to erect themselves into independent states." 
Mr. Conway, he adds, since last December (1767) "has, in 
the face of the House of Commons, defended the resistance 
of the Colonies upon what he called revolution principles." 
("Woodfall's Junius, vol. iii. p. 76.) 

He also speaks of the " fate of Great Britain as thrown 
upon the hazard of a die by a weak, distracted, worthless 
Ministry,* for whom an honest man must always express 
all the indignation he feels." 

* A foolish foot note by "Woodfall's Editor, vol. iii. p. 74, applies all 
this to the Rockingham Administration, which, as he says, '^ lasted 
from July 10th, 1765, to July 30th, 1766," whereas Junius expressly 
states in the beginning of this Letter that " it is not many months since 
you gave me the opportunity of demonstrating," etc., that "the hopes 
which some men seemed to entertain, with regard to America were 
without a shadow of foimdation, etc." And these men he immediately 
says " may have but a little time to live in office," etc. Now this pre- 
vious Letter is referred to by another foot note (page 73) as being Letter 
X., written on 19th December 1767, which treats solely of the succcs- 
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Junius concludes this Letter after an admirable and 
damaging expose of the Colonial mismanagement ; and of the 
mahdresae of the pei-sons ** who have professed themselves the 
patrons of lenient moderate measures until the very names of 
lenity and moderation became ridiculous.'' 

On the 5th of August following, we find Junius again 
attacking the Government in the person of Lord Hillsborough, 
Secretary to the Colonies, for his treatment of Sir Jeffery 
Amherst. 

The very next day he is at them again, on their treatment 
of the American Colonies, and in defence of Mr. Grehville, 
then in opposition. The following passage identifies the 
views of Junius and Burke on this subject: — 

" For the matter of expediency, an adTocate for the present Ministry 
seems to me to arraign his patrons when he argues against it (the right 
of taxing the Colonies.) One part of them uniformly concurred with 
Mr. Grenvillc in forming the stamp act, and in opposing the repeal of 
it. The other to serve the purposes of party, repealed that act. 



sors to the Rockingham Ministry. It is this which prohahly led Mr. 
Macknight into the mistake that Junius said ^' the Rockingham Ministry 
were intrinsically feeble and came in under the mediation of Lord Bute," 
etc. He distinctly states whom it is that he attacks in this very Letter 
of the 30th of July, in the following: — " From the first appearance of that 
rebellious spirit which has spread itself all over the Colonies, the chief 
members of the present Ministry were the declared advocates of America." 
The Letter X., to which the Editor refers us, is that, moreover, in 
which Junius deprecates indeed the conduct held towards America 
throughout ; but he especially denounces " a particular set of men base 
and treacherous enough to have enlisted under the banners of a lunatic 
to whom they sacrificed their honor, their conscience, and their country, 
in order to carry a point of party and to gratify their personal rancour," 
etc. "Woodfall's Editor tells us in a note that this "lunatic" is Lord 
Chatham. Mr. Macknight will certainly not maintain that it meant 
l^ord Rockingham. 
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yet shewed by their conduct that they approved of the equita- 
able principle on which it was founded, that America should con- 
tribute a little to the support of the public expense. The repeal of the 
stamp act has been followed by other acts more offensive to the colonies, 
more directly exerting the right of taxation, and which will hardly be 
executed without some extraordinary efforts on the part of Government. 
Was the act for suspending the assembly of New York recommended by 
Mr. Grenville ? was it he who advised the duties on paper, glass, etc., 
imported into the colonies ? No, Sir, his successors have paid him the 
highest compliment by imitating the system which they had affected to 
condemn ; and in fact they have carried his principles further than he 
did, or probably than he would have carried them. But it is the 
natural defect of a weak divided Administration that they can neither 
resolve with moderation nor execute with firmness." ("Woodfall's Junius, 
iii. p. 86.) 

Burke took, as nearly as may be, the very same view as 
Junius. If there was a divergence, it was on the occasion of 
Burke's maiden speech on the 27th of January, 1766, 
when the Kepeal being in fact an open question, he voted 
for it; but many months before Junius appeared on the stage. 

Seven days later Burke spoke against Pitt and voted for 
the Declaratory Act : though like Junius he subsequently, 
and indeed ever after, inveighed against the excess, to which 
the power thus properly declared of taxing the Colonies, was 
carried; and in 1774 when reviewing the whole of the pro- 
ceedings in his celebrated speech on American Taxation, he 
thus expresses himself in terms precisely according with the 
tone and language of Junius in the foregoing extract : — 

" When Parliament repealed the Stamp Act in the year 1766, 1 affirm 
first, that the Americans did not in consequence of this measure call 
upon you to give up the former parliamentary revenue which subsisted 
in that country ; or even any one of the articles which compose it. I 
affirm also, that when, departing from the maxims of that repeal, you 
revised the scheme of taxation, and thereby filled the minds of the 
Colonists with new jealousy, and all sorts of apprehensions, then it was 

F 
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that they quarrelled with the old taxes, as well as the new ; then it was 
and not till then, that they questioned all the parts of your legislatiTe 
power ; and by the battery of such questions haye shaken the solid 
structure of this empire to its deepest foundations." 

The alleged discrepancy between the views of Janins and 
Burke on this subject has often been commented on. The 
discrepancy is in fact no discrepancy ; and there is instead 
a remarkable identity of views on the subject, between Burke 
and his coadjutor. 







XII. 

JUNIUS'S PUBLIC LETTERS TO THE DUKE OF 

GRAETOl^, DRAPER, THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, 

THE KING, ETC. 



JUNIUS devotes his first Letter, January 21st, 1769, 
in the common edition, (which he collected and pub- 
lished himself,) to the Duke of Grafton, whom he 
paints as "an apostate by design — a young nobleman, 
already ruined by play." In April, Lord Temple tells 
Lady Temple that he hears from Calcraft that the 
Ministry " are altogether by the ears," and in May, that 
*' things tend apace to a coalition among w«." (Grenville 
Correspondence, iii. p. cxxviii.) This must have been known 
to the Burkes ; and accordingly the occasion is improved, 
and on May the 30th, Junius attacks the Duke again in his 
fiercest strain : — 

" There are some hereditary strokes of character, by which a family 
may be as clearly distinguished, as by the blackest features of the 
human face. Charles the First Hved and died a hypocrite. Charles 
the Second was a hypocrite of another sort, and should have died upon 
the same scaffold. At the distance of a century, we see their different 
characters happily revived, and blended in your Grace. Sullen and 
severe without religion, profligate without gaiety, you live like Charles 
the Second, without being an amiable companion, and, for aught I 
know, may die as his father died, without the reputation of a martyr." 
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Caustic as was this treatment of the man, be it remem- 
bercd that the conduct of the Minister merited exposure, and 
the severest animadversion ; and that we cannot discard the 
moral calibre of statesmen from a just estimate of their acts. 
It is but the legitimate exercise of opinion, and of a critical 
judgment of public men. The incapacity of the Buke of 
Grafton and his numerous acts of corrupt government and 
tricky policy are amply attested ; and foul indeed must have 
been the conduct of the man, who appeared " unworthy," 
in the moral vision of Horace Walpole ! 

I pass over the episode with the ill-fated Draper, a 
man of whom Walpole speaks contemptuously, as of 
'* unsound intellects," and who deserved the demolition his 
chivalrous resentment invited. It is a mere parenthetical 
occurrence, and useful only as showing that Junius, like 
"William Burke, was imperfectly acquainted with the usages 
of the "War Office, in the matter of pensions.* 

The great aim of all the earlier of these collected Letters 
was to abet the exact course of assault on the entire person- 
nel of the Grafton Ministry, its policy and conduct, adopted 
by the Eockinghams and Grenvilles; and by none more 
vehemently, vigorously, or incessantly, than Edmund Burke. 
It will be needless to wade through each Letter, and detail 
the constant coincidence between their views and the mis- 
siles which Junius hurled at the Cabinet. 

If "Wilkes was tolerated, and taken by the hand, as he was 
at the same time by Junius and Burke, it was, professedly, 
because in his person the rights of election were trampled on 
by the recreant Government, and its servile Parliament. If 

* Of the attack of Junius on the Marquis of Granby, whom Draper 
afflicted with his championship, I will speak hereafter. 
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Chatham or Grenville were lauded by Junius, and compli- 
mented by Burke, it was invariably when, and in proportion 
to the degree in which, Chatham or Grenvillp were at that 
time assaulting the Ministry, and imperiling its existence. 

I will now point merely to a few of the most characteristic 
features in the well-known Letters of Junius, and which 
especifJly show their identity with the Burke principles 
and interests. 

In the whole of the affair of the Middlesex election and 
"Wilkes, the efforts of Burke and Junius ran part passu to 
the same goal. While Junius was assailing the Ministers 
with tooth and nail for the pardon of Mac Quirk, Burke 
moved for an inquiry into the conduct of the Magistrates in 
suppressing the riots of St. George's in the Middlesex 
election, and into the orders given by any of His Majesty's 
Secretaries of State ; which inquiry, he observed, would be 
probably attended by an impeachment of the Secretary of 
State who wrote the letter to the Chairman of the Magis- 
trates. This was Lord "Weymouth. 

It has surprised many to account for what must have 
appeared a needlessly increased vehemence in Junius's 
attacks on a Minister of such innate feebleness as the Duke 
of Grafton. Edmund Burke explains how "William Burke 
derived a contrary impression, for on the 30th of July, 1769, 
Edmund Burke had received information which enabled him 
to assure Lord Eockingham of his " belief that the Duke of 
Grafton had got new and stronger assurances than ever of 
support, and that the Court is fully determined to abide hy the 
plan of the last Session.^^ Thirteen days later, Edmund 
Burke writes that " we are come to a great crisis," that 
•" Will. Burke is Just come from Lord Femey^s,** — that he 
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(William Burke) has not been at the last General Court of 
the East India Company, that Lord Weymouth had done so 
and so, — that ''the gang* are driving at everjrthing, either 
for their friends, or those whom they hope to make such/' 
— that " the Butes are certainly out of humour, but don't 
know how to help themselves," — that *' Will, is going to town 
in some hurry." 

Though Junius's attacks were now aimed chiefly at the 
conduct of the Government and all concerned in the expul- 
sion of Wilkes, (Burke, at the same time being busily 
occupied in getting up the County petitions to the Crown on 
that grievance.) Junius now puts forth a diatribe, which, 
with the exception of his Letter to the King, has been more 
severely censured than any other. He attacks the Duke of 
Bedford. We have seen the growing hostility of Edmund 
Burke towards the Duke and his connection. He had good 
cause for it. It had been heightened to exasperation by the 
Address moved by the Duke himself at the opening of the 
Session. It sought to violate the right of trial by Jury among 
our American fellow-subjects, by the revival of what Lord 
Mahon righteously terms "the mouldering edict of a tyrant 
(Henry VIII.) from the dust where it had long lain, 
and where it ever deserved to lie." Such a proposal, he 
righteously adds, was "utterly unjustifiable." Burke as- 
sailed it and its proposer " totis virilusy^] and he hated 

* A favorite expression of Junius applied to the Bedfords. 
f Years after, Burke graphically describes the " unamiable disposi- 
tions " of the Bedfords at a political supper at Lord Rockingham's — 
"a behaviour in some of them scarcely polite, and a reserve which wine, 
circulated briskly until the sunbeams drove us from it, was not able to 
dispel; though these people are not indeed candid, but naturally loose 
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the Duke of Bedford and ''the Bloomsbury gang/' as he calls 
them, too heartily, to allow them an escape from the fangs of 
Junius. Lord Weymouth, the coryphieua of the Bedfordites 
in the Cabinet, had throughout his brief Ministerial career, 
displayed in odious traits the inherent narrowness of mind, 
and the repulsive injustice of his character. The legends 
of faction have seldom exhibited more paltry, arbitrary, or 
tricky conduct than that of the Duke of Bedford and his 
minions. Horace Walpole speaks of him in terms of censure. 
Massey, far more to be relied on, after speaking of. the 
Duke's death, thus sums up his character, — "if Granby was 
the most popular man in England, Bedford may be described 
as the public man of all others the most odious to the people." 
* * "Enduring obloquy through life assailed the 
great Whig Peer." It did so justly. His acts of foreign 
policy vied in pusillanimous perfidy with the intrigues and 
tyrannies he perpetrated at home. As Secretary of State he 
had assented to the Treaty of Aix la Chapelle in the terms 
of the enemy, and brought the war to what Mr. Massey 
justly terms " an ignominious conclusion." Our conquest of 
Cape Breton was shamefully ceded to France. 

"A tyrant to the weak and a coward to the strong," 
he insulted the sufferings of the starving weavers at home,* 
upheld the lawless outrage on the rights of Election with the 
virus of an inveterate Tory, of a school now happily obsolete. 
He sought to rob our Colonists of Trial by Jury and by end- 
less intrigues and manoeuvres earned for himself, from the 

and careless talkers." He speaks also of " Bedford House haying 
broken with your Grace (of Richmond) in a manner equally insolent 
and scandalous." (Correspondence, i. 378, 380.) 

♦ See Masscy's History vol. i. p. 220. 
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historian who attacks Junius for maligning him, (!) the 
reputation of *' abusing the advantages of a commanding 
position to factious ends, and of preferring the petty interests 
of his particular party to any consideration of the public 
service!" He is elsewhere described as "intent only on 
securing the preponderance of his own weight in the Govern- 
ment : — what that Government should be was a secondary 
object/' (Massey's Memoirs.) 

Junius is scarcely more severe on his Grace even in the 
following most telling passages of his Letter. Here are the 
bitterest of them in his famous Letter to the Duke, of Sept. 
19th, 1 769. The following refers to the auspicious period at 
which he was deputed to represent the Earl of Bute at the 
Court of Versailles : — 

" It was an honorable office, and executed with the same spirit with 
which it was accepted. Your patrons wanted an ambassador who would 
submit to make concessions, without daring to insist upoA any honor- 
able condition for his Sovereign. Their business required a man who 
had as little feeling for his own dignity as for the welfare of his country ; 
and they found him in the first rank of the nobility. Belleisle, Goree, 
Guadaloupe, St. Lucia, Martinique, the Fishery, and theHayannah, are 
glorious monuments of your Grace's talents for negociation." 

" After two years submission, you thought you had collected strength 
sufficient to control his influence, and that it was your turn to be 
a tyrant, because you had been a slave. "When you found yourself mis- 
taken in your opinion of your gracious Master's firmness, disappoint- 
ment got the better of all your humble discretion, and carried you to an 
excess of outrage to his person, as distant from true spirit as from all 
decency and respect. After robbing him of the rights of a King, you 
would not permit him to preserve the honor of a gentleman.* It was 

* This refers to the fact that his Grace had charged his Sovereign to 
his face " with breaking his promises." This has been controverted, or 
at least an attempt has been made to modify the charge. Edmund 
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then Lord "Weymouth was nominated to Ireland, and despatched (we 
well remember with what indecent hurry) to plunder the treasury of 
the first fruits of an employment which you well knew he was never 
to execute." 

I quote these pasages to show how thoroughly they chime 
with the opinions of Burke, who just before its appearance had 
been putting on paper a "formal attack" on all the 
objects that " have been nearest and dearest to the Court and 
every one of its adherents." This paper, he tells Lord Kock- 
ingham, he has "read to William Burke." (Correspondence, 
vol. i. p. 199.) The outlines Junius etches of the type of 
statesman which a virtuous and patriotic Duke of Bedford 
might have been, and that which his Grace was, are among 
the most masterly portraits ever drawn. Other parts are too 
personal ; and some of the accusations unfair, because they 
are such as the accused cannot disprove. This is one of 
them : — 

"My Lord, we are too well aquainted with your pecuniary character, 
to thinV it possible that so many public sacrifices should have been made 
without some private compensations. Your conduct carries with it an 
internal evidence, beyond all the proofs of a court of justice." 

Junius has, however, been still more censured for the fol- 
lowing : — 

" I reverence the afflictions of a good man ; his sorrows are sacred. 
But how can we take part iir the distresses of a man whom we can 
neither love nor esteem ; or feel for a calamity of which he himself is 
insensible ? Where was the father's heart when he could look for, or 
find, an immediate consolation for the loss of an only son, in consultationa 
and bargains for a place at Court, and even in the misery of balloting 
at the India House." 

Burke however not only believes it but spoke of it in the same spirit 
with Junius, and also of " the report of a gross and brutal treatment 
of the by a Minister at the same time odious to the people." 
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This incident of the balloting at the India House, again 
named in "Philo," Junius's Letter of October 19th, 1769, is 
explained by Edmund Burke's assertion, on the 13th of the 
previous August, to LordKockingham, that "though William 
Burke had not been at the hat General Court of the East 
India Company " (as if it were his practice to be there) he, 
Edmund, had heard an extraordinary account of it, and they 
had "adjourned till Tuesday." William Burke went to town 
then, and no doubt was present at the next meeting. 

I do not defend the taste of bringing forth the sad anec- 
dote, in a note to the Letter of the 19th of October, of the 
sale of his son's clothes, by the Duke of Bedford. It is, in my 
judgment, a blot on Junius to have done this, but in pallia- 
tion be it remarked that he did not name this until his gene- 
ral charges of avarice and unfeeling conduct had heen 
controverted by a silly writer, signing himself " Modestns." 
I name this episode, because it affords another proof of my 
case : inasmuch as the widow of the Duke's deceased son. 
Lady Tavistock, was sister to the Hon. Augustus Keppel, 
whom Lord Fitzwilliam speaks of as having a " very intimate 
friendship " with the Burkes. (Correspondence, i. p. 138, 
note.) It is therefore probable that a fact not likely to have 
been named, except to "a very intimate friend," was bo 
brought to the knowledge of the Burkes, and was thus m(»8 
likely to have been made known to William Burke^ on its 
occurrence, than to any other person suspected or capable of 
being Junius. 

On the 7th of September, 1769, just after the auspicious 
reconciliation of the Grenville- Chatham brotherhood, Whate- 
ley, in his long account to George Grenville of his conference 
with Borke to cement an alliance with the Eockinghams, 
says, '* though we mentioned a particular bond of union, we 
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always kept to the Middlesex election as the text^ yet * * 
that the concert might be extended toall other subjects 
which might arise, etc." (Grenville, iv. p. 440.) 

]N"ext month Junius says on the Middlesex election : — 

" It is not wonderful that the great cause in which this country is 
engaged, should have roused and engrossed the whole attention of the 
people. I rather admire the generous spirit with which they feel and 
assert their interest in this important question, than blame them for 
their indifference about any other. When the constitution is openly 
invaded, when the first original right of the people, from which all laws 
derive their authority, is directly attacked, inferior grievances naturally 
lose their force, and are suffered to pass by without punishment or 
observation." 

Again he says afterwards : — 
"The Ministry have realized the compendious ideas of Caligula. They 
know that the liberty, the laws, and the property of an Englishman 
have in truth but one neck, and that to violate the freedom of election, 
strikes deeply at them all." 

I^ot long afterwards, (early in November) WilUam JBurke 
is present with Edmund when he visits Lord Temple at 
Stowe — a visit of political amenities — a miniature conctUa- 
lulum, preconcerted by Mr. Whateley, who figures so largely 
in the " Grenville Correspondence." By Edmund Burke's 
account of it to Lord Eockingham, it appears Lord Temple 
*' was of opinion that, let what would happen, the great 
point for us was to get rid of the present Administration." 
He encouraged this course, moreover, by the assurance that 
Lord Chatham, his brother-in-law, " was exceedingly ani- 
mated against the Ministry."* Here then was the cue given 
directly from Lord Temple to William, who was present, 

♦ The Grenvilles cordially joined in getting up the petitions on the 
Wilkes affair, Temple actually visiting him in the King's Bench prison, 
after his surrender of himself, praising him for his conduct. 
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as well as Edmund Burke. It was precisely the course which, 
from that moment, Junius followed with redoubled vigor. 

On the 14th of November, 1769, Burke writes in great 
glee to Lord Rockingham of the present state of Lord Chat- 
ham's politics, and lays stress on his Lordship's intention 
to come out on the first day of the Session against the Min- 
istry, and especially on the necessity of forming an 
Administration in which the people might have some con- 
fidence, and in which the Bockinghams and Cavendishes 
should lead. In the same letter, adds Burke, '' I said to Lord 
Temple, that no union could be formed of any effect or credit, 
which was not compacted upon this great principle that "the 
' King's men ' should be utterly destroyed as a corps : to 
which, he. Lord Temple, assented very heartily." (Corres- 
pondence, i. p. 215-216.) 

Here were indeed both instructions and incentive for Wil- 
liam Burke. How well he followed them from the very day 
that letter was written, let his fierce onslaughts on the Govern- 
ment show : first, he attacks their apathy on the rescue of 
General Gansel ; secondly, on the shameless sale of a patent 
place to a Mr. Hine for £3,500, for the purpose of re- 
warding the outrages of Colonel Burgoyne in the Preston 
election. 

Was this a foul slander by the man in the mask ? Let 
Charles Lloyd tell us. He writes thus on Friday, December 
1st, 1769, to George Grenville : — " I am credibly informed 
that the story alluded to by Junius in his last Letter relating 
to Mr. Hine, is a fact." (Grenville Correspondence, vol. iv. 
p. 484.) Mr. Whateley also confirms it with further par- 
ticulars, (p. 495.) Junius, two days before Lloyd's letter, 
had announced his discovery to the Duke of Grafton, after 
a preface more sua, or rather, (after the playful feshion in 
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which a cat dallies with a newly caught mouse,) in the fol- 
lowing words: — 

" Your cheek turns pale ; for a guilty conscience tells you, you arc 
undone. Come forward, thou virtuous Minister, and tell the world by 
what interest Mr. Hine has been recommended to so extraordinary a 
mark of his Majesty's favor ; what was the price of the patent he has 
bought, and to what honorable purpose the purchase-money has been 
appHed. Nothing less than many thousands could pay Colonel Bur- 
goyne's expenses at Preston. Do you dare to prosecute such a creature 
as Vaughan, while you are basely setting up the Eoyal Patronage to 
auction ? Do you complain of an attack on your own honor, while 
you are selling the favors of the Crown, to raise a fund for comipting 
the morals of the people ? And do you think it possible such enor- 
mities should escape without impeachment f It is, indeed, highly your 
interest to maintain the present House of Commons. Having sold the 
nation to you in gross, they will undoubtedly protect you in the detail ; 
for, while they patronize your crimes, they feel for their own." 

Whateley speaks of the " great noise " this affair (after- 
wards avowed and defended,) made at the time. It was all 
the worse for the affected purity which had just previously 
induced the Duke of Grafton to prosecute Mr. Vaughan for 
suggesting the sale to himself of the reversion of a patent in 
Jamaica, which I believe he was otherwise entitled to. 

Be it observed that the " impeachment " threatened in this 
letter is an echo of Edmund Burke* s threat of one against 
Lord "Weymouth for his letter to the Magistrates. 

Bight well as Junius had labored in the fulfilment of his 
cousin's intimations of the 14th of !N^ovember, he had yet to 
complete it in the matter of the faction termed " the King's 
friends," whose demolition was to be the basis of a new group of 
purer Ministerial elements. Junius had never aimed his 
blows obliquely : they were all ad jtigulum. Before whom 
should he arraign the men who basely abused the privileges 
of royal friendship, but before the King on whose countenance 
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they existed and on whose authority theyinMnged? It was on 
the 19th of December that the most audacious of all the 
Letters of Junius appeared : remarkable as a masterly, classical 
composition. He addressed it to " a King." It marshalled 
all the points on which the Cabinet and the system of 
secret advisers were vulnerable, together with the con- 
duct of the Sovereign himself, which had been previously 
insisted on by Burke. Comment would weaken the internal 
evidence which the following passages afford of the identity 
not only in matter, but often in expression. 

Junius exonerates the King from all " direct, deliberate 
purpose to invade those original rights of his subjects, on 
which all their civil and political liberties depend;" and 
assures him that he separates " the amiable, good-natured 
prince from the folly and treachery of his servants, and the 
private virtues of the man from the vices of his government." 
Wilkes is then introduced : and truly enough Junius says : — 

" The destruction of one man has been now for many years the sole 
object of your Goyemment ; and if there can be anything still more 
disgraceful, we have seen for such an object the utmost influence of the 
executive power, and every Ministerial artifice, exerted without success. 
Nor can you ever succeed, unless he should be imprudent enough to 
forfeit the protection of those laws to which you owe your crown ; or 
unless your Ministers should persuade you to make it a question of force 
alone, and try the whole strength of Government in opposition to the 
people. The lessons he has received from experience, will probably 
guard him from such excess of folly ; and in your Majesty's virtues we 
find an unquestionable assurance that no illegal violence will be 
attempted." 

The discreditable dilemma to which the King was reduced 
is first charged on the Ministers : — 

*^ From one false step you have been betrayed into another ; and as 
the cause was unworthy of you, your Ministers were determined that 
the prudence of the execution should corcespond with the wisdom and 
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dignity of the design. They have reduced you to the necessity of 
choosin'g out of a yariety of difficulties ; to a situation so unhappy, that 
you can neither do wrong without ruin, or right without affliction. 
These worthy servants have undoubtedly given you many singular 
proofs of their abilities. Not contented with making Mr. Wilkes a man 
of importance, they have judiciously transferred the question from the 
rights and interests of one man, to the most important rights and in- 
terests of the people ; and forced your subjects, from wishing well to 
the cause of an individual, to imite with him in their own. Let them 
proceed as they have begun, and your Majesty need not doubt that the 
catastrophe will do no dishonor to the conduct of the piece." 

The precipice to which the King was hastening, and the 
dearth of his resources, should a revolution ensue, are thus 
forcefully sketched : — 

*^ But if the English people should no longer confine their resentment 
to a submissive representation of their wrongs, if, following the glorious 
example of their ancestors, they should no longer appeal to the creature 
of the constitution, but to that high Being who gave them the rights of 
humanity, whose gifts it were sacrilege to surrender, let me ask you. 
Sir, upon what part of your subjects would you rely for assistance ? 

In describing the slight hold the King has on each branch 
of his subjects, the just feelings of an Irishman are thus 



. " The people of Ireland have been uniformly plundered and oppressed. 
In return tSiey give you every day fresh marks of their resentment. 
They despise the miserable Governor you have sent them, because he 
is the creature of Lord Bute : nor is it from any natural confusion in 
their ideas, that they are so ready to confound the original of a King 
with the disgraceful representation of him." 

The endeavour to force the Ministers to dissolve was one 
of the great objects of the petitions which Burke and the 
Grenvilles got up with so much labor : — 

" How easy," says Junius, " how safe and honorable is the path before 
you. The English nation declare they are grossly injured by their 
representatives, and solicit your Majesty to exert your lawful prero- 
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gativc, and give thcni a:i opportunity of recalling a trust, which thBy 
find harf bcfrn scandalously abused. • • ♦ They nlft m* 
ait; injured ; and since th'.re u no superior power to which the canse 
can be referred, they alone ought to determine." 

The course Edmund Burke and his colleagaes in opposition 
justly desired the King to take is here put in the plainest 
terms : — 

" Tou have Htill an honorable part to act The affectioiis of your 
subjects may still be recovered. But, before you subdue their hearts, 
you must gain a noble victor}' over your otvtl Discard those little, 
personal resentments which have too long directed your public conduct." 
• ♦ * "Without consulting your Minister, call together 

your whole Council. Let it appear to the public, that you can. determine 
and act for yourself. Come forward to your people. Lay aside the 
wretched formalities of a King, and speak to your subjects with the spirit 
of a man, and in the language of a gentleman. Tdl them you have 
been fatally deceived. The acknowledgment will be no disgrace, but 
rather an honor, to youi* understanding. Tell them you are determined 
to remove every cause of complaint against your government : that you 
will give your confidence to no man who does not possess the confidence 
of your subjects." 

Again the King is warned to put no confidence in his 
" friends." 

" Accustomed to the language of courtiers, you measure their affection 
l}y the vehemence of their expressions ! and when they only praise yoil 
indifferently, you admire their sincerity. But this is not a time to 
trifle with your fortune. They deceive you, Sir, who tell you that you 
have many friends whose affections arc founded upon a principle of 
p(>rHonal attaclunent. The first foundation of friendship is not the 
power of conferring benc*fits, but the equality with which they are re- 
(usived and nuiy Ik) returned." 

Now I affirm that the whole of this Letter is the result and 
embodiment of the gist of the following passage in Edmund 
liurkc's letter to Lord llockingham, written a few months pre- 
viously : in whicli, speaking of the Ministerial indiifercneo to 
i hv trials of the people, lie expresses this emphatic conviction: — 
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" What they suffer makes no impression : but I observe them to be 
much alarmed with whateyer is brought directly into the King's pre- 
sence. Nothing can tend more to bring the whole system into disrepute 
and disgust with him, than to see with his own eyes and hear with his 
own ears the effect it has upon the people. His feeling in this manner 
the ill consequences of the system will, I am persuaded, be the only 
means of bringing on that only change which can do good, — I mean the 
change of the whole scheme of weak, diyided, and dependent adminis- 
trations.'* (Correspondence, i. 170.) 





XIII. 

THE LATER LETTERS OF JUNIUS. 

^ERY striking coincidences between the Burkes and 
Junius, are apparent throughout all the remaining 
Letters. I shall cite only a few of them. I prefer 
not to exhaust the subject. It will be better that 
others should make their own discoveries, and arrive 
at their own convictions. I am content to point to the 
landmarks which indicate the course, and lead to the haven. 
In the whole of the long struggle between Wilkes and the 
King, the King and the City, and the City and Parliament, 
(for the Government was only the King's mouthpiece,) 
Burke and his cousin echoed Junius, or Junius echoed them. 
Through the whole process of those most discreditable con- 
flicts the alliance was so marked, both as to time, matter, 
and spirit, that the wonder is, Burke's denial of the author- 
ship obtained the misgiving credit it received. 

Take, for instance, his attack on the King's "Homed 
Cattle ' ' Speech and the Address. He seems to have been at no 
pains to disguise the identity of his own sentiments, nor in 
any degree to have affected a milder tone than Junius in 
stating them. He moved an amendment, and bitterly ridi- 
culed both Speech and Address. 

Lord North (who had succeeded the Duke of Grafton) had 
questioned the discontents of the people, and now stoutly de- 
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fended himself; and in reply, Edmund Burke attacked Lord 
JS^orth. An " overblown bladder has burst," ho said, " and 
no one has been hurt by the crack.'* **His ideas were all 
incoherence and confusion." 

Again in the same strain, but in still worse taste, Burke 
depicts him thus: — 

^* The Noble Lord who spoke last, after extending his right leg a full 
yard before his left, rolling his flaming eyes, and moving his ponderous 
frame, has at length opened his mouth.'' (Speech of January 9th, 
1770.) 

Lord North had now become of sufficient importance to 
attract the notice of Junius. In his Letter of February 14th, 
1770, he speaks thus of his appointment: — 

'^His Majesty is indeed too gracious to insult his subjects, by 
choosing his first Minister from among the domestics of the Duke of 
Bedford. That would have been too gross an outrage to the three king- 
doms. Their purpose, however, is equally answered by pushing for- 
ward thi8 unhappy figured 

Junius also says : — 

" The palm of Ministerial firmness is now transferred to Lord North. 
He tells us so himself, with the plenitude of the we rotunda" 

The personalities in each attack are strikingly similar. 

There is nothing stronger in Junius than this language of 
Burke against the Ministry on the same charges : — 

" Military executions have been wantonly exercised, and wickedly 
countenanced ; murders have been abetted, and murderers protected, 
encouraged, and ijewarded : public money has been shamefully squan- 
dered, and no account given of miUions that have been misapplied to 
the purposes of venaHty and corruption : obsolete and vexatious claims 
of the Crown have been revived, with a view to influence the election 
of members to sit in the House. The majority of one branch of the 
legislature have arrogantly assumed the power of the whole, and 
daringly superseded the law of the land by their resolutions ; the humble 
petitions of the people to their Gracious Sovereign refused and discoun 
tenanced. The same baneful influence under which this country is 
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gOTemed, is extended to our fellow-sufferers in America ; the Constitu- 
tional rights of Englishmen are inyaded, and money raised upon the 
■uhject without his consent : whole legislative assemhlics have been 
threatened to be seized and brought to England, for crimes supposed to 
haye been committed there : menaces have been used to intimidate the 
legislature of our provinces in compliance with Ministerial requisitions, 
which are altogether arbitrary and unjust : etc. And now let me aak 
the Ministerial hirelings if there are no grievances ?*" 

Very much in the same style was Junius wont to array 
wrongs. Here is an example : — 

" The same House of Commons, who robbed the constituent body of 
their right of free election, who presumed to make a law under pretence 
of declaring it, who paid our good King's debts, without once inquiring 
how they were incurred ; who gave thanks for repeated murders com« 
mitted at home, and for national infamy incurred abroad; who 
screened Lord Mansfield; who imprisoned the magistrates of the metro- 
polis for asserting the subject's right to the protection of the laws ; who 
erased a judicial record, and ordered all proceedings in a criminal suit 
to be suspended." 

Again see the speech of Burke on the 2n<i of April, 1770, 
in support of the City Remonstrance, and his comments on 
the secret influence behind the throne, of which Dowdeswell 
and Grenville admitted they had felt the effects, with the 
remarks on the same point in Junius' s Letter " to a King," et 
passim. 

See also the remarks in Edmund Burke's reply to Lord 
North in the debate of November 13th, 1770, to this effect, 
as given in the Parliamentary History: — "As Ministers 
have frequently made the King — so he frequently makes you 
(Parliament) the propitiatory sacrifice to atone for his trans- 
gressions :" a Bpecimen of effrontery in attacking the Sove- 

• Both the Burkes voted in the minority for the amendment. (Ayes, 
138 ; Noes, 254.) 
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reign in direct terms, of which, I believe, no instances by 
persons of equal ability, can be found elsewhere than in 
Burke's Speeches and Junius's Letters. 

Junius held the same language : — 

** As the matter stands, the Minister, after placing his Sovereign in 
the most unfavorable light to his subjects, and after attempting to fix 
the ridicule and odium of his own precipitate measures upon the royal 
character, leaves him a solitary figure upon the scene, to recal, if he can, 
or to compensate, by future compliances, for one imhappy demonstra- 
tion of ill-supported firmness, and ineffectual resentment." ♦ • ♦ 
*' His Majesty will find at last, that this is the sense of his people, 
and that it is not his interest to support either Ministry or Parliament, 
at the hazard of a breach with the collective body of his subjects." 

Though "William Burke spoke but little, when he did it 
was to give emphatic assent to Edmund's diatribes. Thus 
on the 8th of May, in the same Session, the latter having 
moved a string of resolutions on the Ministerial misgovem- 
raent of America; William Burke is briefly reported as having 
** supported every article of the motion in strong terms." 
"When the affair of the Lord Mayor and City Magistrates was 
in debate, he said, "that no part of the whole business, from 
the complaint to the judgment, had been conducted wisely or 
equitably, and I wish the House good night." He, and 
several other of the most violent members of the opposition, 
withdrew from the debate, unable to obtain a majority. 

By far the larger part of the onslaughts on the Ministry, 
maintained in these times by Burke, Barre, and other professed 
gladiators, turned on the City grievances, on the struggles 
arising out of the affair of the Printers, and the committal 
of the Mayor and Aldermen to the Tower. The passions of 
the democratical section of the citizens were fiercely aroused; 
and the proverb was soon realized, that " they who sow the 
wind, must reap the whirlwind." Lord Chatham, moreover, 
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always rampant in any course he took up in his advanced 
years, had railed at the moderation of Lord Rockingham,* 
and these popular fermentations did their work. Civic 
patriotism embodied itself in a new Society, called the 
"Supporters of the Bill of Eights," under the auspices 
of "Wilkes, and embodied in its code every species of im- 
practicable democracy, greatly to the damage of reform 
and the Rockinghams. Edmund Burke was too wise in 
his generation to countenance the violent demands of these 
turbulent patriots. Before this, according to Walpole, " the 
Marquis of Rockingham and the Cavendishes had kept aloof 
from the factious meetings of the opposition." Burke, who 
had consulted Lord Rockingham on the proper course to sug- 
gest to the City patriots, and knew his feelings and 
moderation, expressed himself thus strongly, in a letter to 
Shackleton, in August, 1770, against them. He calls them 
** a rotten subdivision of a faction among ourselves, who have 
done us infinite mischief by the violence, rashness, and often 
wickedness of their measures." (Correspondence, i. p. 229.) 
The dilemma had now arisen of either exasperating the 
properly Conservative feeling of the country by an alliance 
with the City demagogues, or of incurring the hostility of the 
very people whose importance they had swollen, and whose 
wrongs they had ridden as a stalking horse against Court 

* He wrote thus to Calcraft, " I was in town on "Wednesday last : 
saw Lord Bockingham, and learned nothing more than what I knew 
before ; namely, that the Marquis is an honest and honorable man, but 
that moderation, moderation, is the burden of the song among the 
bodj : for myself, I am resolved to be in earnest for the public, and 
shall be a scarecrow of violence to the gentle warblers of the grove, the 
moderate Whigs and temperate statesmen." (Chatham's Correspon- 
dence, vol. iii. p. 469.) 
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and Cabinet. "Wilkes," as Lord Mahon pungently r^- 
marks, " when he ceased to be a martyr, was shunned as 
an ally." It cost the Whig opposition, nevertheless, much 
of their power to cut him. Even proud Earl Temple had 
visited him in gaol. The Burkes had taken him up : especially 
William, whom he claimed as a friend ; for Garrick wishing 
to introduce a Mr. Aylward to ** the intrepid Wilkes," (using 
to Edmund Burke the very same epithet Junius applied, and 
which Garrick seems to know, therefore, would not be dis- 
tasteful, even to Edmund Burke,) sends to William Burko 
for an introduction. (Correspondence, i. p. 253.) Junius 
though he never failed to express a just estimate of Wilkes's 
vices, had extolled his courage, vastly inflated his chronic 
vanity, and gratified his yearning for notoriety. He did 
more, as we shall presently see. 

It usually happens that when men with good blood in 
their veins, and reputations to lose, stoop to fraternize with 
those who have neither, that be the motive as patriotic as it 
may, the mesalliance leads to grief; and the union thus 
begun in moral compromise, ends in political disaster. 

The demands of the Society grew in extravagance and 
absurdity : the Eockinghams were disgusted : the friends of 
the Government rejoiced at the discord in the camp of their 
foes, and though the battle was still waged gallantly in Par- 
liament, the ardour of the combatants was chilled; the 
excitement of the country waned ; and the security of the 
Government increased in proportion as the noisy folly of the 
demagogues damaged the prestige of opposition. 

It became requisite in the infancy of this dilemma, to steer 
dexterously between the Charybdis of open discord with the 
City patriots, and the shipwreck of reputation which awaited 
fellowship with their excesses, or assent to their demands. 
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Junius had, ere ibis, gone some lengths with Wilkes, and 
the more rational of the "Bill of Bights" people, ahead of the 
Bockingham party, in the same degree in which the political 
impulses and impetuosity of William had exceeded the 
steadier march of the elder Burke. 

On the 8th of September, 1770, Burke writes to Lord 
Bockingham, saying : — 

" They (the Court party) are well acquainted with the difference 
between the ** Bill of Rights ** (men) and your Lordship's Mends, and 
they are very insolently rejoiced at it. They respect and fear that 
wretched knot beyond anything you can readily imagine, and far more 
than any part or all the other parts of the opposition, the reason is plain, 
etc. "Will. Burke has seen Lord John Cayendish in town. His Lordship 
is of opinion that some further explanation of the common sentiments 
of the party would be advisable. Perhaps it may, etc. How well these 
yillains doservo the gallows for their playing the Court game again at 
this season. The Lord Mayor wishes to see me, I take it for granted 
it is to know if you would wish anything done in the city. I must beg 
some immediate advice from your Lordship. The great difficulty will 
be to prevent the traitors fix)m bringing in speculative questions to sup- 
plant our business." 

See how well William Burke, as Junius, did this work 
next year. Observe also how William Burke is usually the 
informant of Edmund on all Ministerial proceedings. 

In August, 1771,— after the committal and release of 
Crosby and Oliver from the Tower, and when, before the 
reassembling of Parliament, it was of the utmost importance 
to drill the City martyrs, so as to array them advantageously 
against the Government — Junius writes to Wilkes privately, 
a series of Letters worthy of Machiavelli. In these he 
assures him that it must ever make part of Junius' s plan to 
support him while he makes common cause with the people : 
and that he ought to move to make Sawbridge Lord Mayor : 
reminds him of the disservice to him which arose from the 
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withdrawal of gentlemen from the "Bill of Rights," and warns 
him and Sawbridge of a connection every way hostile to 
them. 

Now Sawbridge was a moderate man, and Junius was 
right in urging him on Wilkes for Lord Mayor instead of 
Crosby. He urged it as a matter of political prudence for the 
benefit of the cause, for the sake of Wilkes's " public reputa- 
tion and personal interest," and he slily adds— "I do not 
deny that a stroke like this is above the level of vulgar policy, 
or that if you were a much less considerable man than you 
are, it would not suit you." He also suggests that to effect 
his purpose the Lord Mayor should begin by desiring a private 
interview between him, Sawbridge, and Wilkes. Now this 
Mr. Sawbridge is mentioned in one of Edmund Burke's letters 
to the Marquis of Rockingham, before this, as a person with 
whom the Duke of Manchester had had a conversation, and 
as having guessed from him how Lord Chatham was disposed. 
(Correspondence, i. 241.) Junius having done his best to 
promote the election of a man confided in by Burke and the 
opposition, he in a subsequent Letter expresses, precisely as 
Burke had done, his disgust at the resolutions of the " Bill of 
Eights" people; whose objects he denounces as absurd and 
impracticable, and uses Burke's own words to Lord Rocking- 
ham in denouncing a "Bill of Rights " resolution as a "specu- 
lative question." (Junius, vol. i. p. 282.) He tells Wilkes that 
he "at least should have shown more temper and prudence 
and a better knowledge of mankind." He also adds, that 
" no personal respects whatsoever should have persuaded him 
to concur in these ridiculous resolutions." In another Letter he 
tlireatens, "if no steps are taken with the ' Bill of Rights' to 
form a rational declaration, to institute an amicable suit against 
them before the tribunal of the public." In another Letter 
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ant together. Foreign nations had ceased to trouble us. America 
was quiet for the nonce, and even Spain had restored the 
Falkland Islands. At home, Sir James Lowther was non- 
suited and the Duke of Portland had got his own. The 
young Duke of Cumberland had indeed married the beautiful 
enchantress, Mrs. Horton, and — oh ! nuts for the Burkes I— 
there was no concealing that Colonel Luttrell, the Court 
nominee in the Middlesex election, was indeed her brother, 
and so the brother-in-law of the King's brother.* But this 
triumph had been drunk to the dregs. Even "Wilkes's wrongs 
were unfortunately redressed, and that patriot quelled. Civic 
chivalry had betaken itself to its turtles and doffed its 
armour, while Burke bewailed to Quaker Shackleton that 
" after the violent ferment in the nation, a remarkable dead- 
ness and vapidity had succeeded." 

Junius, having nought to write about, adopted the singu- 
larly judicious course, under those circumstances, of ceasing 
to write at all. It did not therefore require the dramatic 
discovery of the authorship in Sir Philip Francis, and his 
expedition to India, to account for this natural enough occur- 
rence of OtheUo's rest when Othello's occupation was gone. 
Junius therefore naturally answered the entreaty from Wood- 
fall to renew his labors, by the utterance of that uncivil 
truth, that " if in the present state of things he were to write 
again, he must be as silly as any of the homed cattle that 
run mad through the city, or as any of the wise Aldermen." 
(Woodfall's Junius, vol. i. p. 255.) 

Burke never seriously denounced Junius: in his cele- 
brated apostrophe on him in the House of Commons, he, in 

* Prerogative, and priyilege, its eldest son, with all the vices of its 
rampant father, had gone to rest, and the wicked ceased to trouble. 
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reality, magnifies and proclaims the prowess of Junius, and 
the weakness of his prey, under the semblance, but it is only 
the semblance — of indignant censure : — 

"How comes this Junius," he asks, "to have broke 
through the cobwebs of the law, and to range uncontrolled, 
unpunished, through the land ? " [His mention of the Letter 
to the King is faint blame, more than neutralized by partial 
approval.] " When I saw his attack on the King ; I own, 
my blood ran cold." [I^ot, however, for the King's sake ; 
the sequel is significant.] — " I thought hs (Junius) had ven- 
tured too far, and there was an end " — of what ? of his 
infamous career ? No : " of his triumphs !" — " not " (he 
continues,) " that he had not asserted many truths. Yes Sir, 
there are in that composition many bold truths by which a 
wise prince might profit. It was the rancour and venom, 
with which I was struck." These are the only wor^s Burke 
ever uttered in condemnation of Junius, which do not admit 
of another construction : and he immediately atones for them 
by a peroration of praise. Having depicted the prostration 
of the House at the feet of Junius, and taunting the Speaker 
with his small reason to triumph at his share of the encoun- 
ter, he ends with this undisguised panegyric : — 

" King, Lords, and Commons are but the sport of his fury. Were 
he a member of this Hoase, what might not be expected from his know- 
ledge, his firmness, and uitegrity ? He would be easily known by his 
contempt of all danger, by his penetration, by his vigor. Nothing 
wonld escape his vigilance and activity. Bad Ministers could conceal 
noihiDg firom his sagacity, nor could promises, nor threats induce him 
to conceal anything j&om the public." 

Mr. Macknight fails signally in his attempt to rescue Burke 
from the stigma of this panegyric on Junius. He says : — 

" It now appears that Mr. WoodfaU's report of this speech is imper- 
fect, that the censure of Junius was alone correctly given, and that the- 
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praise iu the subsequent portion of the speech was not intended lor this 
writer, but for the author of one of the two letters to AhnoHy (!) which 
had been published in the summer, and ascribed to Camden and Dun- 
ning. The correction of this misrepresentation was accompli^ed by 
Mr. Wright, the editor of the printed Cavendish Reports ; and it is not 
the only dark insinuation against Burke's memory which the publica- 
tion of those debates has triumphantly dispelled." 

Credat JudauB Apella ! So Burke applied the whole of 
the commendatory part of this passage, referring as it did to 
his Letter '* to a King," not to Junius at all, but to one or two 
obscure letters of some anonymous scribbler; which he inter- 
polated, it seems, for the purpose of praising them ! Yet 
Burke and his friends lived for years, never attempting to 
deny the accuracy of this report which created great interest 
at the time, and became an incident in Burke's history. 
Now Woodfall's careful Editors quoted the whole of the 
speech, attributed at the time to Burke, forty-three years 
afterwards, without the expression of a doubt about its 
authenticity. 

It was, it seems, reserved for Mr. Wright, " triumphantly 
to dispel " the " dark insinuation ! " There could scarcely 
be a stronger proof of the untrustworthiness of the ** Caven- 
dish Debates." 

It would not be possible, I think, for Burke, supposing 
William Burke to be Junius, to have steered more dexte- 
rously between his evident interest at that time of diverting 
the hurtful suspicion of his authorship of the Letters from 
himself, without wounding the pride of his cousin,— seem- 
ing to condemn, whilst really enhancing the power and fame 
of Junius. 



XIV. 



ATTACKS OF JUNIUS ON LOED MANSFIELD. 




^URPRISE has been expressed at the absence of suf- 
ficient motive for the severe attacks of Junius on Lord 
Mansfield. They seem to have originated thus : — 

On September 23rd, 1770, Edmund Burke writes as 
follows to the Marquis of Rockingham : — 
** His Lordship (Lord Chatham) is earnest that something 
should be undertaken, but not until the proceedings in Yorkshire are 
known. It agrees with our idea of taking up the two points of the 
right of election, and the bringing evil counsellors to justice ; but would 
have something added concerning verdicts and juries. This is, I dare 
say, by far the most favorite point with Lord Chatham ; partly from 
political views, and partly from his personal animosity to Lord 
Mansfield. But as the gratification of this animosity and the compass- 
ing of those political purposes, are much more his affair than your Lord- 
ship's, I did all in my power to possess our friend* with the absolute 
necessity of declining to engage in any matter of law, however specious, 
imtil we should have an opportunity of consulting those of the profes- 
sion who act with your Lordship." (i. Correspondence, p. 241.) 

Lord Rockingham's assent having been apparently obtained, 
Junius writes his opening attack on the 14th of November, 
1770. In this and subsequent Letters he attacked Lord 
Mansfield on his conduct to the Printers, his endeavour to 
contract the province of the Jury, his introduction of the 



* The Duke of Manchester. 
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arbitrary judicial discretion of Equity Courts into his own 
Common Law Court, and the bailing of Eyre, charged with 
felony and taken in flagrante delicto. These facts were open 
to animadversion, and Junius and Burke expressed opinions 
in general, and often in special, accordance on each of them. 

On the 9th of November, 1771, there is singular evidence 
of an additional cause for the hostility of the Burkes against 
Lord Mansfield: and on that very day it happens that Junius 
dealt forth privately in his Letter to "Wilkes the following 
fierce threat against him : — " "With the help of God I will 
pull Lord Mansfield to the ground." Also on the same day 
he writes the brief note to the "Advertiser," engaging to 
make good his charge against the Chief Justice, " in order 
that the House may make it an article in the impeachment of 
the said Lord Chief Justice."* "Why this ebullition of 
ferocity took place on that day is fully explained if — hut only 
^-— the Burkes and Junius were suddenly under the influence 
of the same exasperation ; for on the self-same day, dating 
**Fludyer Street" Edmund Burke writes thus to the Bishop 
of Chester, on the subject of the charges against him of being 
Junius : — 

*^ If your Lordship should choose to speak to Lord Mansfield, I wish 
you would inform him, that though I perfectly despise the attempt of 
the Court writers to &x.Ti^on me performances to which I am a stranger" 
[Mark the convenient vagueness of this :] " as a color for the infa- 
mous abuse they throw upon me so systematically ; yet I do find myself 
extremely hurt at perceiving that his Lordship has not thought proper 

* And he afterwards writes to Lord Camden, thus : — " I do not 
scruple to afi&rm, with the most solemn appeal to God for my sincerity, 
tiiat in my judgment, he (Lord M.) is the very toorst and most dan- 
gerous man in the kingdom." He was nothiug of the kind ; and no one 
of Junius's acumen could call him sOj unless half-mad with rage. 
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to discomiteiiance the blending a vindication of his character with the 
most scurrilous attacks upon mine." 

The enmities which assailed the Burkes at this time are 
more than once referred to by Edmund, as being bitter against 
William, and keenly felt by them both. There is little doubt 
that they conferred together on Lord Mansfield's conduct, 
and Dr. Markham's, and then wrote these three Letters 
under the same impulses at the same time. 

Edmund Surke also charges Lord Mansfield with ''suffering 
his vindication to be converted into a vehicle of scandal upon a 
person who has hitherto been, at least, not his enemy.''* 
(Correspondence, i. 270-1.) The Sishop not only refused to 
deliyer this ''message," as he termed it, to Lord Mansfield, 
but, by the reply Surke made in his long letter afterwards, 
he appears to have reproved him bitterly for sending it, as 
"ill-conceived and improper." (Idem, p. 284.) 

Nothing could have exasperated the Burkes more intensely. 
Now this fiilly accounts for the peculiar rancour of Junius's 
attacks on Lord Mansfield : iar exceeding the provocation of 
his questionable ruling on the trial of Woodfall, or his 
unquestionable error in bailing Eyre ; or of his not very 
formidable support to Ministerial interests. Can the advo- 

* The " Cayendish Debates ** are said to contain some denunciations 
by Burke of Junius's earlier attacks on Lord Mansfield, but which are 
wholly omitted in Woodfiedl's reports of Burke's speeches at the time : 
and which, there is every reason to believe, were either sent by William 
Buike, or some intimate aUy of Edmund Burke, from the flattering 
terms in which he is always introduced. It is natural enough that 
William Burke, as Junius, should conceive his animosity to Mansfield 
before Edmund Burke : since Lord Mansfield's first offence was in the 
trial of WoodfjEdl for Junius's libel on the King. It was to Burke's 
interest to preserve outward respect towards Lord Mansfield, were it 
only out of deference to his then intimate friend, Dr. Markham. 

H 
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cates of the claims of Sir Philip Francis, Lord George 
Sackville, Lord Temple, or Lord Lyttelton, adduce equal or 
sufficient cause for the ferocity of Junius against Lord Mans- 
field ? I think not. 



I have now done with proofs drawn from the similarity 
and identity of the interests and animosities of the Burkes with 
the writings of Junius. lean honestly affirm that, lengthily 
and tediously as I fear I have detailed them, I have omitted 
far more than I have cited. I can also truly state that, up 
to the moment of writing this passage, I have found no 
single instance in which the course taken by Junius has been 
other than that which I should, to the best of my judgment, 
have expected William Burke to have taken at that time, 
and under his peculiar circumstances. Leaving the reader 
to draw his own conclusions from his own researches as well 
as mine, I am now about to name other facts which, I think, 
give great collateral support to my conviction respecting the 
authorship. 
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XV. 



THE STOCK JOBBING OF WILLIAM BURKE. 




SQUENTLY has it occurred to me, and I dare say to 
others, that no individual could have had a motive 
strong enough to undergo the intense labor of all* 
Junius's Letters, and the pains he took to drill Wilkes 
in private, and drub every Ministerial underling, and 
ferret out their vulnerable points, and those even of 
their relatives, in order to bring a party favorable to the 
views of Junius into power, — without some much more 
pressing reason than attached to any one of the persons yet 
named as the author. 

Added to the very strong political feelings, and, as I think, 
really genuine patriotism of William Burke, there existed 
in his case the severe pressure of the res an^usta domi. 
Both he and Bichard were, before Junius ceased to write, 
in money difficulties, which rendered the recovery of an offi- 
cial income — destitute as William was of a profession to fall 
back on — a pressing necessity. This was the case with no 
one of the other candidates for the authorship. 

During the summer of 1767, sixty members of Parliament 
were concerned in the funds of the East India Company, and 
among them was William Burke, who, in the discussions on 
the Bill introduced in the House to restrain the Company from 
making dividends, avowed himself a proprietor of East Indian 
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Stock," and according to Mr. Macknight, "justified the vote 
he had given in that capacity." On the 19th of August, 1 768, 
Junius writes in his Miscellaneous Letters : — 

" The greatest part of my property haying been invested in the 
Funds, I could not help paying some attention to rumours or events, by 
wbich my fortune might be affected." Further on, he says, " I owe 
my thanks to that writer that I am safely landed from a troubled ocean 
of fear and anxiety." (Woodfall's Junius, vol. iii. p. 92.) 

Mr. Macknight enables us to link this investment in land, 
of money made in Stock Jobbing, with "William Burke's 
transactions at the same time. 

" Lord Vemey and Edmimd's two relatives, Kichard and "William 
Burke, continued busily speculating in Indian Stock. Richard and 
William appear to have had a run of good fortune, and at this time 
could command a considerable sum of ready money." 

" Their assistance was probably of much importance to Burke, who, 
before the new FarHament met, had become a landed proprietor, and had 
even taken possession of his territorial acquisition." (Vol. i. pp. 291-2.) 

Edmund Burke confirms this, and writes in May of the 
same year to Richard Shackleton thus : — 

** I have made a push with all I could coUect of my own, and the 
aid of my Mends, to cast a little root in this country. I have pur- 
chased a house, with an estate of about 600 acres of land in Bucks. 
(Correspondence, vol. i. p. 153.) 

On the 6th of October following, Junius again reverts to the 
Funds, and to his own prophecy of " the great fall of the 
Stocks," which has since happened. This shows that his 
attention was much turned to the subject. 

In 1769, Indian Stock fell sixty per cent., and Mr. Mac- 
knight says : — 

" In such a storm the fortunes of Kichard and William Burke were, 
doubtless, with those of their associates ui the same traffic, tossed help- 
lessly on the waves. Instead of continuing to Edmimd the assistance 
they had before afforded him in making his landed purchase, their 
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necessities probably required from him the immediate return of all they 
had before advanced. Burke was certainly at this time compelled to 
borrow more money. A letter, dated this month of June, 1769, is 
extant, in which he asks his old friend Oarrick for the loan of a 
thousand pounds." (Macknight, vol. i. p. 384.) 

Instances abound of the intimate acquaintance of Junius 
with the affairs of the " Alley :" and there can be but little 
doubt that the attacks on Lord Barrington, with which 
Junius terminated his literary crasade, were mainly provoked 
by his ** placing a little gambling broker at the head of the 
War Office," who had offended or possibly cheated William 
Burke, and was brother-in-law to Bradshaw, whom he cor- 
dially hated. His Miscellaneous Letter (CV.) of January, 
1772, in which he describes a dialogue between this Chamier 
or " Mr. Shammy," as he calls him, evinces a complete 
knowledge of the slang of the "Alley." 






^^^^^^^ 




XVI. 

A PLEA FOE THE PERSONALITIES 
OF JUNIUS. 

^EOPLE who are prone to condemn Junius for his 
personalities should make due allowance for the char- 
acteristics of the political arena of his day. So com- 
pletely had the personal attachments and antipathies 
of the Monarch permeated the whole of society that, as 
a necessary result, they debased the gladiatorship 
alike of Press and Parliament: and "attacks on private 
character," says Foster in his life of Goldsmith, " were the 
most liberal source of newspaper income." "Writers for the 
Press were specially appointed for that department. Many 
periodicals subsisted solely by catering for a depraved taste, 
thus engendered. Pungent scurrilities and scathing sarcasms 
alone commanded attention. Mr. Massey, in his "History," 
depicts nightly scenes even in Parliament, in those days, 
which would disgrace the mob oratory of Moorfields. 

To such license of language the bitterest satire of Junius 
has no approach in coarseness. It may perhaps be contended 
that if a writer so elegant and polished as Burke, or any one 
sharing his inspiration, wrote or revised Junius, it is in- 
credible that personalities, however polished, yet so grossly 
offensive, could have disfigured his productions. Unhappily 
it is not 80 : the tone adopted in debate, even by the great 
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Burke himself, is a very coarse counterpart of the more 
matured and chastened diatribes of his literary aUy. So 
much so, that this forms another link in the chain of evidence 
which identifies the Burkes with Junius. Massey, writing 
of the debates in 1771, in the very midst of the labors of 
Junius, says, " Burke then turned round upon Conway, who 
had spoken against the Printers, though with his usual 
moderation, and urged by former animosity, assailed him 
with the fiercest invective." At a somewhat later period, 
we have ample evidence that the Burkes were quite capable 
of unjustifiable attacks on personal character as bad as the 
worst excesses of Junius. It is painful to reproduce the 
blots on the reputation of men otherwise entitled to im- 
perishable renown : but as the assumption that Burke could 
not have been guilty of the scurrilities of Junius has been 
deemed a valid reason for his innocence of aU connection 
with the Letters, it is essential to demolish it. Massey says, 
in describing the debates of 1774 :* — 

'* But amidst numerous slanderers, whom to name would only be to 
redeem from the obscurity into which they have sunk, it is painful to 
record that Burke was among the foremost in this ignoble strife. The 
years, the philosophy, the decorum which governed his private life, 
could not restrain this great man from plunging into the excess of party 
violence, and from using weapons which the most impetuous and 
profligate of his coadjutors forbore to touch. It was not enough for 
Burke to assail in unmeasured terms the pubUc character and poHcy of 
the Minister, but he must hold up the bodily defects and infirmities of 
the man — not, indeed, to the ridicule, for with all its faults the pre- 
vailing temper of the Assembly has ever been that of gentlemen — ^but 
to the disgust of the House of Commons." 

Wniiam Burke was precisely of that peppery temperament 
which the Editor of Woodfall^s Junius so truly said must be 

* History of England, &c. vol. ii. p. 219. 
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a marked characteristic of a successful claimant to the author- 
ship of Junius. He is reported more than once in Parlia- 
mentary history, as dealing in invectives. A witness at the 
Bar of the House excited his wrath by saying that, when in 
office, " he (William Burke) knew very well what sort of 
things were the opinions of Crown lawyers." Upon this he 
broke out and exclaimed, " "We (the House) are in an abject 
state." On another occasion, he is reported to have " spoken 
with vehemence " about the mistaken notions of the House 
respecting their privileges. He said "they had issued their 
orders and had taken up a chimney sweeper and a milkman 
whom they forced to attend at the Bar." " Did it enhance 
their dignity," he asked, "to have the veriest of the rabble, 
the lowest wretches in God's creation to kneel before them ? 
It was to the last degree absurd. They would soon lose their 
privileges." Colonel Onslow* replied tartly " that his milk- 
man was of quite as much consequence as some modem 
patriots," etc., etc. 

Questions have often arisen whether Edmund Burke could, 
consistently with his undoubted political integrity of charac- 
ter, (and as a private friend, honored to the last by the 
affection and esteem of so thoroughly good a man as Samuel 
Johnson,) have sanctioned or aided the attacks of Junius. 

Let it be remembered, first, that the conduct of the Govern- 
ment in the matter of Wilkes and the Middlesex election 
was one of the grossest excesses of lawless power perpetrated 
since the days of Charles Stuart. To corrupt and enslave 
a Parliament to such an extent as to make it declare a man 

* I need scarcely say that Junius detested Onslow, nor that the 
Member of Parliament and ex-Minister who could thus give the basti- 
nado with his tongue, was perfectly capable of the invectives of Junius, 
and of more than all his irritability. 
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duly elected, by its own arbitrary act, who had polled 296 
rotes, instead of the man who had polled 1193, was suffi- 
cient to destroy every vestige of constitutional liberty, if 
tolerated. This alone goes far to justify Burke and Junius. 

It was no small matter which could have induced Sir 
George Saville or Edmund Burke to declare to the House, as 
they did^ that it had betrayed the country, and to defy it 
to vindicate its honor by sending them to the Tower; 
neither would Lord Chatham, when afterwards reviewing 
the dogged conduct of the ''King's Mends," in a letter to 
Earl Temple, have used language such as this upon slight 
provocation. 

" Incomparable is the wrongheadedness and folly of the Court — 
ignorant how to be four-and-twenty hours in good ground : for they 
have most ingeniously contrived to be guilty of the rankest tyranny 
in every step taken to assert the right, A happy state of the country, 
but a true one." 

Nor was Lord Temple, with his patrician sympathies, a 
likely person to have echoed mere popular clamour or en- 
dorsed the caliminies of demagogues. Nevertheless he visited 
Wilkes in the King's Bench Prison, and while Junius was 
still attacking the Ministry, wrote to his brother-in-law 
of the " incredible imbecility and rashness of the idiot 
Ministry," and of the " embarrassment and disgrace of the 
Court." (Grenville Correspondence, iv. 534.) "All ranks of 
men," writes the Earl of Buckinghamshire to GeorgeGrenville, 
in September, 1769, " except those immediately connected 
with the Ministers, express their abhorrence of them and 
their conduct." (Idem, 457.) "Lord Granby," writes Mr. 
Whateley in December following, " holds a language not at 
all equivocal : he is eager in opposition and I believe will 
be firm." It is a pity that he proved otherwise. 
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Is Junius condemnable for slaying the " small deer," and 
"insignificant creatures, not worth his generous rage?" 
Judge them by their masters. Let Lord Macaulay tell 
how far the members of the Bloomsbury gang were wrong- 
ed or calumniated by the censor of themselves and their 
satellites : — 

"The Bedfords, or as they were called by their enemies, *the 
Bloomsbury gang/ professed to be led by John, Duke of Bedford, but, 
in truth, led him wherever they chose. Some of them were indeed, 
to do them justice, men of parts. But here we are afraid eulogy must 
end. Sandwich and Kigby were able debaters, pleasant boon com- 
panions, dexterous intriguers, masters of all the arts of jobbing and 
electioneering, and both in public and in private, shamelessly immoral." 
Of Lord Weymouth, he says, " he was indolent and dissolute." (Edin- 
burgh Review, January, 1834.) 

" The part of Wedderbum, (writes Lord Chatham to Cal- 
craft,) is deplorable ; of Lord Suffolk, pitiable." 

Now these, and such as these, were the objects of Junius's 
worst personalities. When he attacked men like the Marquis 
of Granby, who were aiding the Ministry more by the coun- 
tenance of their respectability, than the services of their 
profligacy, he did so in far more measured terms. Of Lord 
Granby's early career and character, he speaks with due 
praise, while he criticises the degree of his services, and 
condemns him, perhaps somewhat too strongly, for nepotism 
in bestowing patronage, his ignominious juxtaposition with 
the most venal hirelings of the Government crew, and his 
vote in favour of Luttrell against the rights of election. All 
these were public grounds of disparagement, and, I think, 
valid ones. 

Like nearly every public idol, Lord Granby had been 
overrated, and his latter course of discreditable allegiance to 
a bad Government, too much overlooked. 
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I greatly lament the needless severities of Junius : some 
of his personalities are clearly indefensible. Let us, however, 
who live in times when the baser atrocities of stealthy 
slander are rife, deal measured condemnation on a man, who 
not only confined his attacks to the worst official culprits, 
but, who proclaimed his charges, and published his ana- 
themas. The accused had, at least, the power of vindicating 
themselves with similar publicity, and with like effect. To 
de&me at all, is bad enough. Byron, desirous of satirizing 
• with his keenest power " the host delighting to deprave," 
tells them to " revive forgotten lies, and add their own," but 
conceives nothing viler in the craft of slander than this : — 
" Let no defect — let no misfortmie 'scape, 
And printj if luckily deformed, his shape/' 
Our slanderers are wiser in their generation, and have 
greatly improved on Byron's model : they don't print, but 
whisper their lies. Having assumed a tender solicitude for 
your welfare, and put on white neckcloths and long faces, 
they give their tale strength and credit, preserving its false- 
hood from exposure, by entreating "that it may not be named 
again." This clever system, and the number of amiable 
people who religiously believe in the compassionate regard 
of your candid friend for you, and in the gospel truth of all 
he tells them, give a power to modem defamation unap- 
proached by the public malignities of the Junius era. 
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XVII. 

THE GREAT PEINCIPLES ADVOCATED 
BY JTJNniS. 




LY no one fall into a mistake which I grieve to see 
countenanced hy Mr. Massey. After calling the 
Letters of Junius " compositions of extraordinary 
merit," he strangely affirms, in the next page, that 
their only excellence is to be found in the least 
worthy part of political warfare, namely, personal 
satire; (Vol. i. p. 364-5.) and also that "when treating public 
questions, apart from personality, Junius* s views are narrow, 
and his expressions trite." I entirely agree with Junius, and 
think him folly warranted in his assertion that " when Kings 
and Ministers are forgotten, when the force and direction of 
personal satire is no longer understood, and when measures 
are only felt in their remotest consequences, this book will, I 
believe, be found to contain principles, worthy to be trans- 
mitted to posterity." 

Junius had a busier mission than that of writing panegyrics 
on principles, — or didactic essays on axiomatic politics. He 
had not faUen on times in which it was necessary to teach 
the general public the elements of the Constitution. Bad 
as were the political perfidies of men in office, and the 
intrigues of party, the Whig assertors of purity were not 
then usually addicted to the worst practices of corruption ; nor 
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were their leaders chosen from among the least consistent of 
statesmen. Principles had not then degenerated into the 
mere shibboleth of party ; the great landmarks were clearly 
defined ; a definite and liberal policy, and a manly and un- 
swerving integrity were embodied in the Eockingham and 
Grenville parties : and although Junius may be truly said 
to have ^irthered to the uttermost his own interests, in 
battling for theirs, he was not the less taking the only 
course which consisted with effective patriotism. 

Principle, in those days, if not practised, being at least 
imderstood, Junius was, in my judgment, right in applying 
his vast powers rather to the chastisement of wrong-doers, 
than to theoretical disquisitions on wrongs done. I agree 
with him moreover, that " though the indulgence of private 
malice and personal slander should be checked and resisted 
by every legal means, so a constant examination into the 
characters and conduct of Ministers and magistrates, should 
be equally promoted and encouraged." " They," he justly 
adds, " who conceive that our newspapers are no check on 
bad men, or the execution of bad measures, know nothing of 
this country." 

Junius, however, was nowise remiss in the declaration, 
or in the maintenance, of what our historians and statesmen 
have usually deemed great principles, — whether in politics or 
social ethics. Aphorisms, such as these, will probably live 
with the best passages of our best writers : — 

— "The submission of a free people to the executive 
authority of government is no more than a compliance with 
laws, which they themselves have enacted." 

— " Loyalty in the heart and understanding of an English- 
man is a rational attachment to the guardian of the laws." 
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— ^* Let it be impressed into your minds, let it be instilled 
into your children, that the liberty of the Press i& the palla- 
dium of all the civil, political, and religious rights of an 
Englishman." 

— " Let me exhort and conjure you never to suffer an 
invasion of your Constitution, however minute the instance 
may appear, to pass by without a determined persevering 
resistance. One precedent creates another, they soon accu- 
mulate, and constitute law: what yesterday was feet, to-day 
is doctrine." 

— " Aristocracy is as fatal as democracy. Our Constitu- 
tion admits of neither." 

— " There is no surer sign of a weak head, than a settled 
depravity of heart. A base action is a disorder of the mind, 
and next to the foUy of doing it, is the folly which defends it." 

— "A clear unblemished character comprehends not only 
the integrity that will not offer, but the spirit that will not 
submit to an injury; and whether it belongs to an indi- 
vidual or to a community, it is the foundation of peace, of 
independence, and of safety. Private credit is wealth — 
public honor is security." 

— " The cold formality of a well repeated lesson is widely 
distant from the animated expression of the heart." 

— " Injuries may be atoned for and forgiven ; but insults 
admit of no compensation. They degrade the mind in its own 
esteem, and force it to recover its level by revenge." 

—"Liberal minds are open to conviction — ^liberal doc- 
trines are capable of improvement. — There are proselytes 
jfrom atheism, but none from superstition." 

— '' The injustice done to an individual is sometimes of 
service to the public. Facts are apt to alarm us more than 
the most dangerous principles." 
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— " The fundamental principles of Christianity may still 
be preserved, though every zealous sectary adheres to his 
own exclusive doctrine, and pious ecclesiastics make it part 
of their religion to persecute one another." 

— " In the shipwreck of the state, trifles float and are pre- 
served; while everything solid and valuable sinks to the 
bottom, and is lost for ever." 

— '* Let us take mankind a« t?iey are. Let us distribute 
the virtues and abilities of individuals, according to the 
offices they affect : and when they quit the service, let us 
endeavour to supply their places with better men than we 
have lost. In this country there are always candidates 
enough for popular favor. The temple of fame is the shortest 
passage to riches and preferment." 



Junius has been often charged with profanity. I greatly 
lament to find Lord Mahon giving countenance to this really 
groundless, but terrible charge. He did indiscreetly say 
that the Bible and Junius would outlive the Commentaries 
of the Jesuits. The juxtaposition of the Holy Scriptures 
and human vmtings is irreverent and wrong : but a single 
instance of this kind is not ground enough to accuse a man 
thereupon of profanity. Philo Junius says of this : — " These 
candid critics never remember any thing he says in honor 
of our holy religion ; though it is true that one of his lead- 
ing arguments is made to rest icpon the internal evidence 
which the pu/reat of all religions carries with it, I quote his 
words, and conclude from them, that he is a true and hearty 
Christian in substance, not in ceremony ; though possibly he 
may not agree with my reverend lords the bishops, or with 
the head of the church, t?iat prayers are morality , or that 
kneeling is religion.^* 
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The political principles involved in the war waged by 
Junius, are these : — 

The rights of election over the arbitrary powOT of Parlia- 
ment to annul them: In re Wilkes and the Middlesex 

Election. 

The freedom of Government from the secret influence of 
Court favorites : ver%u% Lord Bute. 

The liberty of the Press, and trial by Jury : v&rm% 

Lord Mansfield. 

The liberty of the Person: ^as against General War- 
rants. 

The rights of property against the usurpations of the 

Crown : Nullum Temptts, and the grant of the Duke of 

Portland's property to Sir James Lowther. 

Due regard to military merit : v&rms the Ministerial 

treatment of Sir J. Amherst. 

etc., etc., etc. 

There was one, and one only blot in the political code of 
Junius, and which alone defaces his advocacy of Constitu- 
tional rights. He spoke tenderly of nomination boroughs. 
He was startled at the idea of an extensive amputation of 
them. We must pardon this foible in William Burke, he 
not only owed his seat in Parliament to one, hut so did 
Edmund; and when William tried to gain an open seat, 
he failed. In any other of the numerous patriots who have 
been put forward as Junius, such doctrine would have been, 
of course, unaccountable ; in William Burke, it was natural. 









XVIII. 
DIVERS SMALL PROOFS. 




>^ILLIAM BURKE was in or near London during the 
whole time that Junius figured in print. On three 
occasions we are enabled to identify their movements. 
On the 13th of August, 1769, Edmund Burke, 
in a letter to Lord Rockingham, says : — " Will, is 
just come from Lord Vemey's. He has not been at 
the last Court of the East India Company :" and at the end of 
the same letter, he says : — " Will, is going to Town in some 
hurry :" so that I have only time to assure your Lordship 
that I am ever," etc. 

There had been no " Junius " for sixteen days, but, dated 
the very day after Edmund's letter, namely, the 14th of 
August, 1769, appears one to the "Public Advertiser."* 
But more noteworthy still, under date of "Wednesday evening, 
August 16th, Junius* s private Letter toWoodfall, (No. VII.) 
begins with these words : — " / have been some days in the 
country, and could not conveniently send for your letter, 
until this night." 



* It must be remembered that no letters of importance at this period 
were ever sent by post. All were delivered by other means, owing to 
the impertinent prying of the post offices. This frequently appears in 
the correspondence of the day. Junius seems to have sent his by London 
messengers met in the streets. 

1 
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On the 6th of November, 1 769, Edmund Burke writes to 
Lord Rockingham, from Beaconsfield, (Correspondence, vol. i. 
p. 207.) " Will. Burke and I spent the best part of last week 
with Lord Verney," and again, " Will, takes this to Town, 
whither he goes to correct the sheets of Do wdes weirs 
pamphlet." On November the 8th (two days after), Junius 
writes privately to Woodfall, (No. XI.) ^' IJuwe been out of 
town these three weeks, and though I got your last, could not 
conveniently answer it." 

On the 9th of July, 1769, Edmund Burke informs Lord 
Rockingham, that just as he was on the point of writing to 
him, he " heard from "Will. Burke that he had seen Lord 
Chatham pass by on his return from St. James's," etc. 
(Correspondence, i. 173.) On the 8th, Junius dates one of 
his fiercest philippics against the Duke of Grafton, proving 
that he must have been in London at the time, for his letters 
were never posted from the country. This Letter has inter- 
nal evidence of a knowledge of the fact that Burke relates. 

Of course these and other coincidences, already named, 
may be accidental : but can similar ones, or as many, be 
produced in favor of any other claimant ? I doubt it : at 
any rate it has not been done. 



Lord Mahon justly says that "no theories as to the 
authorship of Junius can be complete or satisfactory which 
do not supply some adequate explanation of the remarkable 
anomaly " of Lord Holland's having been " designedly 
spared " by him. It is easily supplied as regards the Burkes : 
for they were on intimate terms with the Fox family who 
hated the Bedfords in common with Burke, and at the very 
time Junius was attacking the latter, his friend Charles Fox 
was supplying Edmund Burke with private information about 
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the Court party. "Charles Fox," Burke writes to Lord Rock- 
ingham on the 30th of July, 1769, ** called to see me, and I 
gathered a good deal of the tone they (the courtiers) hold from 
him. He talks of the Bedfords in his old strain of dislike, etc.' ' 
(Correspondence, vol. i. p. 180.) Again in September, 1770, 
Burke writes to Lord Rockingham thus : — "Will. Burke has 
seen Pitzherbert who tells him that Parliament will not meet 
in November. Charles Fox thinks it will." He was then a 
Lord of the Admiralty. 

The Burkes had, however, a far higher motive for sparing 
Fox. He had spent a portion of the previous summer* with 
them at Beaconsfield, and Mr. Macknight tells us that " he 
felt himself irresistibly attracted ** to Edmund Burke, whose 
"commiseration was soon to become active benevolence, and, 
that under his teaching. Fox was to leave behind, though 
never to recant, the erroneous opinions of his youth." (Vol. i. 
p. 378.) 

It is satisfactory to me to find there is not an incident or 
characteristic relied on, by any competent inquirers into 
the Junius mystery, as probably belonging to the conduct or 
idiosyncrasy of the real writer, which is not presented by 
William Burke. According to Woodfall*s Editor, Junius 
must have been "quick, irritable, and impetuous ; subject 
to political prejudices, and strong personal animosities ; but 
possessed of a high independent spirit ; honestly attached to 
the principles of the Constitution, and fearless and indefati- 
gable in maintaining them ; that he was strict in his moral 
conduct, and in his attention to public decorum ; an avowed 
member of the Established Church, (he would not otherwise 

* See Works, etc. of Burke. (Vol. i. p. 96.) 
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have been so wamaly befriended by Dr. Markham, afterwards 
Archbishop of York,) and, though acquainted with English 
judicature, not a lawyer by profession." 

According to another commentator, he was an Irishman, 
or educated in Ireland, and must have been in France. 
According to Mr. Smith, the Editor of the " Grenville Corres- 
pondence," he was a man having no special occupation, and 
able to give up his time to his epistolary labors, and the col- 
lection of information. He adds, that he was very conversant 
with the affairs of the Stock Exchange, in addition to his 
fulMment of all the above-named points. 

Junius thus describes his own position in a private Letter 
to Wilkes, as precisely that of "William Burke. He declares 
himself to be " a man who perhaps has more leisure to make 
reflections than you have, and who, though he stands clear 
of all business and intrigue, mixes sufficientiy for the pur- 
poses of intelligence in the conversation of the world." 



Junius is stated by some other commentators to have 
been necessarily a kind-hearted, though a hot-tempered man. 
Of William Burke's hot temper, instances enough trans- 
pired in his Parliamentary career, as we have seen. But I 
think the proofs are just as abundant of his kind and affec- 
tionate disposition. All Burke's correspondents who name 
him, do so in terms of cordial esteem and love, rarely 
bestowed on ill-natured men. Dr. Leland mentions him 
thus : " My most affectionate compliments to my dear Wil- 
liam, assure him, etc." again, " I have the liveliest sense of 
yours and William's friendship." "I thank you," writes 
Dr. Markham to William Burke himself, " for your affec- 
tionate letter," * * "Adieu, my dear Burke, 
I am most affectionately yours," etc. 
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Sir Gteorge Macartney writes, " I am sure I know of no 
man more worthy of a seat than him who made so generous 
a sacrifice of his own pretensions, to the advantage of his 
friend. Adieu, dear Will ! Believe me most sincerely and 
affectionately, Yours," etc. Lord Charlemont sends "his 
affectionate compliments to Will." His society was sought 
for hy Lord Vemey, Lord Charlemont, Dowdeswell, etc., 
andtiiough prohahly Mr. William had no opinion of Garrick, 
Garrick was ready enough to seek his patronage for his 
ftiend, Mr. Aylward. 

To Richard Shackleton Edmund Burke writes thus: — 
" Our friend. Will. Burke, who is indeed truly your friend, 
will make the party as agreeable to you as he can. He felt 
a great tenderness at the particular affectionate manner in 
which you mentioned him in your last letter." 

To my mind, far stronger evidence than all these letters put 
together, is afforded by little John, the son of Dr. Leland, 
after a visit from William Burke. Dr. Leland says in his 
next letter, **We divide our affections most equitably 
among you ; only John, the little dog, doats on the remem- 
brance of WiU. with particular fondness." (Correspondence, 
vol. i. p. 85.) People to whom children warmly attach 
themselves are always kind-hearted. 

Another proof of the amiability of William Burke's dispo- 
sition is afforded by Lord Eitzwilliam, who says in a note in 
the Correspondence, vol. ii. p. 179 : — 

"He " (William Burke,) " accompanied Lord ComwaUis, by whom 
he was much beloved, in most of his campaigns in that country." 
" From his agreeable manners and general information, his company 
was much sought after : " he adds at the same time — 

" Having rather a turn for expense, he neglected those opportunities 
of making a fortune, which his long employment in India afforded." 
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This easy and good-natured manner, when in society, must 
have powerfully assisted in diverting suspicion from William 
Burke, of being the terrible Thersites. 



Mr. Peter Burke mentions the following singular fact : — 
" Dyer* was very intimate with Mr. Burke and his family. "When 
Dyer died in 1772, the Letters of Junius ceased ; but what was even 
more strange, was this faqt, related by Sir Joshua Reynolds, one of 
Dyer's executors. The moment Dyer was dead, Edmund Burke's 
cousin, William Burke, went to the deceased's lodgings, and there 
seized and destroyed a large quantity of manuscript. Reynolds happen- 
ing to come in, found the room covered with the papers, cut up into 
minutest fragments, there being no fire in the grate. Reynolds 
expressed some surprise, and Mr. William Burke hurriedly explained 
that " the papers were of great importance to himself, and of none to 
anybody else." Mrs. Burke once admitted that she believed her hus- 
band knew the author of the Letters, but that he did not write them." 
(Public and Domestic Life of Edmund Burke, by Peter Burke, Esq., 
p. 68.) 

What were these mysterious papers ? Did William Burke 
employ an amanuensis, and was it Dyer ? or more likely 
still, did Dyer, being in the secret, employ one for him, and 
were these papers so anxiously destroyed by William Burke, 
the remnants of the drafts of these famous Letters ? 

That Junius, be he who he might, could have written 
the volumes which passed from his into the hands of many 
printers, and could have uniformly maintained a hand- 
writing so clear, neat, quiet, and perfectly uniform,! and in a 
character so unlike whatever was his own as never to have led 

* Samuel Dyer, F.R.S. I should be glad to see his handwriting. 

t It was very peculiar. The tops of the letters are sharp and com- 
pressed : the lower parts are free, and very symmetrically formed i>ant' 
bolic curves, or sweeps, whereby the distances are regularly preserved. 
The pen was often taken oflf in the middle of words. 
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to detection, — he being clearly a man of mark, — I for one, do 
not believe. If he was his own amanuensis, in the first place, 
he wrote a hand utterly dissimilar from his character, and 
unless there was no human being he could trust with his 
secret, surely exercised a very strange discretion. 



That Junius was " the sole depository of his own secret," 
I believe just as little. That he was capable of lying, is 
proved by his own request that Woodfall should tell a lie for 
him. That he did this, is incontestable : for it remains in 
black and white in the private Letter he wrote to Woodfall, 
on the 10th of September, 1 769. (Vol. i. p. 199.) Kow this 
Letter is the more remarkable as proof of my position, for it 
is prefaced by this admission : — " The truth is, there are 
people about me, whom I would wish not to contradict^ and 
who had rather see Junius in the papers ever so improperly, 
than not at all." He then suggests that Woodfall should 
announce that he had '^ some reason to suspect that the last 
Letter signed * Junius,* was not written by the real Junius," 
and this he asked Woodfall to do, who had no reason to 
suspect anything of the kind, but who knew it to be Junius' s 
own Letter. 

The reason why Junius said he was the sole depository of 
his own secret, was to baffle and discourage inquiry. Erom the 
moment that bitter hostility assailed Burke on the ground of 
the suspicion that he was Junius, it was obvious that Burke's 
interest, and the chances of advancement, alike for him and 
William Burke, were dashed to the ground, unless they 
could effectually avert it. Now the author, be he who he 
might, was certain of being killed on discovery : the wrath 
against him was at length rabid, and on November 10th, 
1771, Junius writes to Woodfall in terror lest he should be 
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detected, declaring that he " should not survive the discovery 
three days/' that he is to change the direction of his letters, 
and " let no mortal know the alteration." The cause of this 
is obvious ; it was the very month in which Charles Towns- 
hend and the Bishop of Chester were pressing the suspicions 
of the town on both the Burkes, and urging &om Edmund 
the reluctant disclaimer he gave after a second demand from 
Townshend, and not then, ** till he had twice consulted his 
pillow." Why a man should twice consult his pillow, if 
he had not done what he wished to deny, it is not easy to say. 
If he were desirous of giving an evasive answer to half of the 
inquiry, it is easy enough ; and that was just what Edmund 
Burke did wish to do. Moreover, it is recorded by Mr. Peter 
Burke, that "it is certain that on one occasion Edmund Burke 
himself acknowledged to Sir Joshua Eeyndds, that he knew 
who was the writer of Junius's Letters." (Burke's Life of 
Burke, p. 68.) 

It is the greatest possible proof of moral cowardice to tell 
a lie. But under the circumstances in which the Burkes 
were placed, — their fortunes and their very lives depending 
on it, — what are the chances that they would be less likely 
than Sir Walter Scott to tell the same lie, when instead of 
calamities, fame and honor awaited his telling the truth ? If 
Scott denied that he was the author of " Waverley," when he 
was the author; a fortiori Burke might deny that he knew the 
author of Junius, when he did know it. I am persuaded 
that the Burkes all knew it ; and that Dyer knew it also, and 
that he assisted, for he was a member of the same club, lived 
on terms of great intimacy with the Burkes, and as a scholar 
must have been most useful to William Burke in correcting 
the Irish-English, which both he and Edmund constantly 
perpetrated in their private letters, and of which some speci- 
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mens occasionally appear even in the studied Letters of 
Junius. 

It was stated by Sir James Mackintosh to my informant, 
— a gentleman who was present at table with him — that 
''he was conyinced that Junius was the production of a clique 
though, possibly, Francis held the pen, but that he, Sir 
James, detected Burhisms in the style" 



It was said by Junius to Woodfall, in the Letter of 
l^ovember 10th, 1771, that he feared that if discovered, they 
would ''attaint him by bill.'' This would apply to his 
status, though not to that of Francis. 



Ihave often thought that though "William Burke (Junius) 
always wrote to WoodfSall as a 'man of money means before 
his losses in the funds, he probably ultimately received aid 
from Wood&ll (more than once offered.) Did he procure an 
advance on mortgage ? If so, it is possible that the fact of the 
gentleman named in the private Letter of Junius, January 
18th, 1772, (Yol. i. p. 245.) *' transacting the conveyancing 
part of our correspondence ; " and that Woodfall's subsequent 
adoption of a motto of his own in the "Advertiser," for 
Junius's attention, **Dicquihus in terris," — might have re- 
ferred to such money transactions, and not as generally 
supposed, to the carriage of letters, which was not customarily 
described as " conveyancing," or a " transaction." 



Most of the facts so soon known to Junius were easily 
within the knowledge of William Burke. For instance, his 
speedy information that Garrick had been to Eichmond, to 
let the King know that Junius would write no more. Why 
Garrick avows that he told his acquaintances, and William 
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Burke was one of them. It is singular that Junius, with 
his strong sympathies for " the brave Irish people," should 
have written so little about Ireland, and its numberless op- 
pressions by the very race of statesmen he was concerned in 
assailing. Edmund Burke explains this to the Bishop of 
Chester: — "They (Richard and "William) know little or 
nothing of Irish history." (Correspondence, vol. i. p. 337.) 



There is not, I believe, in the whole of Junius, a man 
assailed of whom Edmund Burke thought well : and there 
are few of those he was known to condemn as actively hostile 
to his party, who are not assailed by Junius. 

Edmund Burke says to the Bishop of Chester : — 

*' I attacked Lord Barrington : I did so, and let me add, 
I attacked Lord Weymouth as much as him ; and I attacked 
Lord Hillsborough as much as either, though on another 
ground. But I did this in a regular, sober, constitutional 
manner." (Burke's Correspondence, vol. i. p. 306.) 

This shows that Burke himself was far from desiring to 
screen the proofs of the marked identity of his hostilities with 
those of Junius, however he may have shrunk from father- 
ing his personalities.* 

* Having been enabled to refer to the " Cavendish Debates," since 
Chapter XIII. went to press, I may here name that they afford no 
groimd whatever for applying Burke's panegyric on Junius to the 
writer of a letter to "Almon," though they omit to insert it. It happens, 
however, that these Debates even more strongly represent Burke as 
palliating, if not approving, the Letter to the King. Speaking last 
of a libel, in the " North BritoHy" Burke is reported to have said : — 
" Compare those times with the present. What is it that has wrought so 
great a change in the temper and disposition of the people, that they 
now countenance the most audacious, the most wicked Ubels ? Will 
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As a proof of the extreme part which William Burke took 
in the Opposition, I may mention the part taken hy him in the 
contest of the House of Commons with the House of Lords, 
in April, 1771. He brought up the report of the Committee 
on the Lords sending down Bills by improper messengers, 
which was appointed to inquire into the precedents with 
respect to such messages. A motion having been then made 
to send the BiUs back to the Lords, it was negatived ; Mr. 
Dyson (who is attacked by Junius,) then moved a milder 
message. To this, an amendment was moved to the effect 
that " the House could not proceed on the above message." 
This was lost by a majority of 105 to 55, William Burke 
being the first teller for the Yeas : which shows that he 
moved the amendment against Dyson. 



A letter apparently written by Junius, but bearing the 
initials " W. B." for signature, is inserted as a note by 
Woodfall's Editor, at page 291, vol. ii. It is appended to a 
letter of Home, dated 31st of July, 1771, and explains a 
reference to a note in Wilkes's Clarendon. It bears date 
after Home's letter in the " Advertiser." It is introduced by 
the Editor abruptly, and without any other comment upon 

any one compare the matter of that libel, [meaning the North Briton's] 
with the Letter to the King ? Sir, when I heard it first, [it seems to 
have been read to him,] my blood ran chill and cold, not from the false- 
new of the facts, but from the boldness and audacity of the writer. This 
libel has been produced in a court of justice ; but such was the feeling of 
the Jury when it came before them, that they refused to the Attorney 
Creneral, the laws, they refused to the King, any justice. They thought 
that more mischief would be occasioned by finding that publication a 
libel, than from the assertions it contained^ (Cavendish Debates, 
November 27th, 1770, vol. ii. p. 106.) 
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it than this, — "The, Letter is short, [meaning this one in 
which Home is charged with stealing his idea from Wilkes,] 
and as it also explains a subsequent fact, it ought not to 
be omitted." 

The style is exactly that of Junius in his undress, and 
adopted by him as Philo-Junius. Here are the neat, idio- 
matic expressions, and racy contrast of images : — 

" Mr. Home when he invents, should be careful not to 
give absurd fictions. I am acquainted both with Mr. Wilkes, 
and Mr. Home. It is amusing to observe how the parson 
has, on a variety of occasions, purloined from the alderman!" 
(Woodfall's Junius, vol. ii. p. 292.) 



In " Notes and Queries," vol. ix. p. 74, (new series), 
January 28th, 1854, "Mr. Metcalf, of Delhi, says that he 
thinks he possesses the 8vo. copy of Junius, 'veUum bound 
in gilt,' Junius, 1772, 2 vols., which Junius ordered of 
WoodfeU." 

« This copy (he says in an interesting letter) has been in the family 
library for about sixty years. I imagine it must have been pur- 
chased by my grandfEither, Sir Thomas Metcalfe, after his arrival 
from India, about 1788, this is merely a conjecture, in default of any 
more probable theory. Of the authenticity of this copy I have no 
doubt : I mean that it is now in the same condition as when it first 
issued from the bookseller. The binding is evidently of an did date, 
The gilding is peculiar, and the books correspond exactly with the 
order of Junius as given to WoodfEdl ; and although neatly bound, are as 
Woodfall mentions in No. LXIV. not highly finished. It is quite possible 
that my grandfather possessed this copy some years before his return 
from India." 

My readers will not have forgotten that William Burke 
was twice in India ; the second time, with Lord Comwallis. 



XIX. 

THE CASE FOR FRANCIS AND OTHERS. 

J\NE of the fevorite reliances of those who support the 
belief that Francis was Junius, is that of the letter of 
Lady Francis published and apparently believed in by 
Lord Campbell, in his Life of Loughborough.* Her 
Ladyship begins with a very just doubt whether she 
"has a right to betray what Sir Philip never would 
have confessed, and which she could only have obtained 
the conviction o{ from his confidence in her discretion 
which made him lay aside with her that guard over himself, 
etc." If this were so, he seems by her own showing to have 
very much misplaced his confidence : the more so since her 
Ladyship ** believes that the secret of his attachment and 
marriage (to her) so late in life " was that " like the wife (!) 
of Midas he wanted some one to whisper his secret to, and I 
was his reed J* The simile is apt. The secret and its fete are 
strikingly alike: Lord Campbell enacting the zephyrs. It is 
fortunate however for the reputation of the husband, that 
he never did confide the secret to her which this discreet wife 
is so anxious to divulge. For she presently admits that 
"though she never had a shadow of a doubt," etc. "A^ 
never avowed himself, more than saying he knew what my 
opinion was, and never contradicting it." Sir Francis was a 
polite husband. 

* Lives of the Chancellors, vol. viii. p. 211. Fourth Edition. 
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Lady Francis's reasons for her suspicions seem to consist 
in ** his having told her circumstances that none but Junius 
could know." Seeing that if William Burke were he, and 
that William and Francis were friends,* this is not wonder- 
ful. She, however, lets it escape her, that on Francis being 
asked whether he thought Burke was the writer, Francis 
replied, " Faith very likely," and he then explained how 
Burke's answer to the same inquiry was an evasion. She also 
omits to state that Francis invariably and indignantly denied 
the authorship every time it was mentioned in his presence : 
and I have somewhere read that Woodfall also denied that 
Francis could be the author. 

Seeing that some of the men abused by Junius were, like 
Chatham, the best friends of Francis, it is strange that 
any one having a regard for his memory, should seek to 
prove his title to literary fame, acquired, if at all, by acts of 
indelible baseness to his benefactors. Of Lord Chatham, his 
earliest patron, Francis, in 1787, says : — " How warmly I 
was attached to his person, and how grateM I have been to 
his memory, they who know me, know." 

Of Lord Chatham, Junius says at the very time (1767) 
when Lord Chatham was befriending Francis, — ** To Lord 
Chatham we owe the greatest part of our national debt. • . . 
... I cannot bear to see so much incense offered to an idol 
who so little deserves it." Again, " the Earl of Chatham and 
his miserable understrappers deserve nothing but contempt." 
And again, in 1768, he says, " His infirmities have forced 
him into a retirement, where he is ready to suffer, with a 
sullen submission, every insult and disgrace that can be 
heaped upon a miserable, decrepit, worn-out old man." 

* When "William Burke went to India, it was to Francis that he went 
for aid, and Francis received him into his house. 
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To Welbore Ellis, Francis dvowedly owed his place in the 
War Office ; and to Calcraft, after his death, a legacy of 
£1000, and an annuity to Mrs. Francis. Junius char- 
acterised one as ** That little mannikin Ellis.'' '* The most 
contemptible little piece of machinery in the whole king- 
dom." ""Welbore Ellis, what say you? Speak out, 
Grildrig ! " (Junius, May 28th, 1771.) 

Of Calcraft he speaks thus — " What though he riots in 
the plunder of the army, and has only determined to be a 
patriot when he could not be a Peer." 

Now, Junius wrote this on the 5th of Oct. 1771, whilst 
Francis was still at the War Office, which he did not leave 
until March 20th, 1 772, and whilst Calcraft was endeavour- 
ing to get Francis a far higher appointment, as he well 
knew at the time ; and but a very few months before he 
settled on Francis and his first wife a munificent bequest. 

At the time that the bitterest of the attacks of Junius 
were levelled at the benefactors of Francis, he was suffering 
under no sort of grievance, real or imagined. It was not 
till Junius had almost ceased to write — in 1772 — that he 
was wronged at all. Up to then he held a very lucrative 
clerkship in the War Office ; and not till March 23rd, in that 
year, is it that Junius says, in one of the latest of his 
Letters: — "I think that the public has a right to caU on 
Mr. D'Oyley and Mr. Francis to declare their reasons for 
quitting the War Office. Men of their unblemished charac- 
ter do not resign lucrative employments without some suffi- 
cient reasons." (Woodfall's Junius, iii. 445.) 

Sir Philip always passed for a vain man, but I never 
heard proof of baseness in him capable of that causeless malice 
against his best friends, of which his widow assures us. 
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Here I should have left the matter, referring the unsa- 
tisfied reader to the demolition of the Franciscan case in the 
"Quarterly Eeview" of Dec. 1851, vol. xc; and to the able 
articles in the "Athenaeum" published shortly afterwards ; but 
the great names and authority of Lords Mahon andMacaulay 
deter me from ignoring their opinions, which I regret to 
find, support the case against Francis. 

Lord Macaulay says, in a letter to Mr. Murray, dated Jan. 
3rd, 1852 :— 

*' It seems to me too that one half of the arguments of the Reviewer 
is answered by the other half. First, we are told that Francis did not 
write the Letters, because it would have been singularly infamous in 
him to write them. Then, we are told that he did not write them 
because he did not own them. Surely this reasoning does not hang 
well together. Is it strange that a very proud man should not confess 
what would disgrace him ? I have always beheved that Francis kept 
silence because ho was well known to have received great benefits firom 
persons whom he had, as JuniiUy or as Veteran^ abused with great 
malignity." 

The advocates of the case against Francis who happen 
to hold both positions are no doubt impaled on one or the 
other of the horns of this dilemma. But how does Lord 
Macaulay answer the fiirst of these assertions, namely that 
Francis, not being base, was incapable of singular baseness ? 
He simply afltons his belief that he was thus base. And he 
asserts also that the case rests ''on coincidences such as would 
be sufficient to convict a murderer.'' I confess I am of a 
different opinion, and having read them all, am confident that 
no jury could safely convict on them for petty larceny. I 
will instance one or two as examples. '' Junius shows an 
intimate knowledge of the Luttrell fSeunily. Francis, up to 
ten years of age, lived near Luttrell town." I have thought 
it too insignificant a fact to mention the long residence of 
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Burke in the same county. ** Frauds went to India with a 
good appointment, soon after Junius ceased to write. ' ' "Junius 
must have been unstable and impetuous : Sir Philip Francis 
gave some reason to believe he possessed a kindred spirit." 
" The man who threw a Junius into "Woodfall's was tall and 
thin, so was Francis. ' ' * ' Francis used many expressions which 
Junius used." So he did after Junius had printed them, and 
so did many others. "He wrote a handwriting very like 
Junius's." General Lee wrote one still more like, and 
so can any draughtsman who tries to imitate it. "Francis, 
being (a clerk) in a public office, had means of official in- 
formation. * ' Not the tenth part of the various means William 
Burke possessed. " He had, probably, antipathies against 
some of the people Junius abused." Nothing approaching 
to them. ' ' Francis was absent from England from May, 1 772, 
to about January, 1773, whilst Junius was silent and is pre- 
sumed to have disappeared. Francis was also going to India 
when the motto was used. Die quihus in terris, which might 
indicate these travels, etc., etc." The following is perhaps 
one of the most amusing of any of these pieces of "evidence." 
It is from * ' Junius Identified." Francis, Taylor says, had been 
making preparations for his journey, or perhaps visiting his 
fether at £ath. "These conjectures," he adds, "receive 
countenance from the fact that Junius was silent from the 
time he informed us of the expulsion of Sir Philip Francis, 
(March 23rd,) until the 6th of May, and on the 12th of that 
month Junius says he has "just returned from a certain part 
of Berkshire^* The evidence here is rather too minute for 
ordinary perception. If there be any, I presume that as 
William Burke was frequently at Beaconsfield, which is 
near to Berkshire, while Bath is not, it makes more in favor 
of the case for William Burke, than Sir Philip. 
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It is imprudent in the advocates of the Francis claim to 
refer us to the chronology of the case. The Quarterly Ke- 
viewer thus conclusively sums up the facts under that head : — 

** When Francis was employed and grateful, Junius was most ener- 
getic in his attempts to damage the Government ; when Francis was 
idle and discontented, Junius was silent." 

Lord Mahon, after naming the sparing of Lord Holland and 
Charles Fox by Junius, says that by no other theory than 
that of the authorship of Francis, is the " explanation " of 
this " anomaly," " so clear and plain," Lord Holland having 
been the early patron, both of his father and himself." 
(Mahon's History, vol. v. p. xxxiv.) This argument might 
avail, were it not evident that if Francis were Junius, he 
had no scruple in attacking his greatest benefactors : that 
being so, it has no weight whatever. 

The point made against Francis, that he must have known 
that Draper took no oath when he received his pension is, 
I admit, disposed of by Lord M£U}aulay's remark that 
Francis need not have known it, since it was omitted only 
in the case of Irish pensions. As regards William Burke, 
it was, however, a still more natural mistake, as he was in 
no "War Office. 

This leads me, however, to mention a point which is 
strong against the daim for Francis, and in favor of that for 
William Burke. I am indebted for it to the Quarterly 
Eeviewer. 

" Mr. Taylor, in the course of his researches, discovered the follow- 
ing paragraph in the * Public Advertiser * of January 10th, 1772, which 
he correctly attributes to the pen of Junius. " 

This passage occurs in it : — 

** The Secretary's place, being therefore a mere clerkship of four 
hundred pounds a year, could neither in advantage nor honor be worth 
holding to a man in the station and circumstances of a gentleman.'' 
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Francis was a vain man^ and would never have thus 
spoken of an office to which he aspired, and which was 
above that which he held and called ** a place of great 
trust." William Burke, on the contrary, having been a 
Minister of State, was just in the position to regard all 
clerkships 3e haut en has. 

His Lordship also cites similarities of phrase between 
Junius and the speech of Lord Chatham, which Francis 
reported. But how does this afford the least atom of proof 
that Francis was Junius? May not Lord Chatham haye 
used the terms of Junius in expressing the same feelings ? 
And may not Francis have copied them, whether Chatham 
used them or not?"* Of this there U some evidence : namely, 
that if the words referred to, but not cited, by Lord Mahon 
were apt and emphatic, they were not Francis's. Of this I 
wiU give some degree of proof in the next chapter. 

When Francis was a youth of twenty there is strong 
presumptive evidence that Junius was exercising the full vigor 
of his remarkably virile powers as a writer. ** The letter 
to an Honorable Brigadier General," published in 1760, is 
very evidently by the same hand, as Mr. N". W. Simons, who 
discovered and edited it in 1841, satisfsu^torily shows. In 

* I used the term '^ the dignity of labor'' about six years ago at a 
Birmingham Conference ; (denying it from that of *' dignity of revenge *' 
used by Junius,) and as fiEur as I know for the first time. It has 
been used by a thousand people since. Supposing I had used it 
anonymously, would such adoption of it by others, or of fifty such 
published expressions of mine, go to prove any of these people to be me ? 

I cannot admit that if Francis did leave " Junius Identified" sealed up 
and directed to his wife in a bureau, it was either necessarily intended 
as a ^'posthumous present," or any proof that he wrote Junius if it were. 
It is quite possible that some one else placed it there. 
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his Letters, Junias speaks of himself more than once as 
a man of "long experience of the world:" nor is there 
wanting ample proof that he was such : and therefore very 
greatly senior to Francis. 

It is quite impossible that Francis, as a young clerk, had 
the acquaintances or sources of information which Junius 
required, and William Burke had in abundance. Neither did 
any one dream of imputing the authorship to him till long 
after the Letters had ceased. Let it not, moreover, be for- 
gotten that Junius had declared his intention of ceasing to 
write before he did so, and some months before Francis 
quitted the War Office. There was therefore no connection 
whatever between those events. 

Thus it is amply proved that Francis had neither the 
experience, the associates, the information, nor the motives of 
Junius ; all of which are essential to the proof of the author- 
ship ; and I will presently endeavour to show that neither 
had he the requisite capacity. 

Lord Lyttelton had, perhaps, the ability to write Junius : 
but he had no sufficiently powerful inducement, or passionate 
motive, to sustain so varied and intense a labor for five long 
years. The case for, or against * him, in the " Quarterly 
Eeview,** though highly ingenious, has been amply confuted 
in the " Athenaeum." The claim for Lord Temple has, if 
possible, all the weakness of all the other cases, without their 
adherents. Few people could read Mr. Smith's elaborate 
essay in its favor, prefixed to the third volume of the 
" Grenville Correspondence," which he ably edited, without 
arriving, I think, at that conclusion. No man of Lord Tem- 

* Theee are synonymous terms in this application of them, as Lord 
Maoaulay also held. 
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pie's status and temperament would have made the war 
Junius did, on clerks, and people like Bradshaw ; or, if he 
did, would he have descended to the same details about them 
and their relatives. That Lord George Sackville should 
taunt himself with that charge of cowardice which was the 
sting of his life, or that Home should blacken himself with 
the charge of apostasy, and declare that his merits were 
mentioned only to " aggravate his guilt," and as being ** inca- 
pable of the liberal resentment of a gentleman," is incredible. 
"Not are clergymen prone, whether it be true of them or not, to 
proclaim themselves to the world as possessed of "the vindic- 
tive malice of monks, brooding over the infirmities of their 
friends." Home had no access to the facts or the official 
peculiarities known to William Burke. 

Seeing the strange excesses of unlikelihood over which the 
investigators of the Junius mystery have usually driven 
headlong, — blind to every fact and probability lying around 
them, — one ceases to wonder at the ninety years' failure to 
discover him.* 

The other claimants are well disposed of by Woodfall's 
Editor and the " Athenaeum." 



♦ This failure is in some degree attributable to an undue weight 
being given to similarities of handwriting. Mr. William "Woodfall, in 
a letter dated August 9th, 1799, to the "European Magazine" for that 
month, says : — " I believe I may safely assert that every one of Junius's 
Letters was shown to me in manuscript by my brother previous to 
publication, and no one of them ever bore the appearance of being written 
in a disguised hand.*^ There is scarcely a doubt that Junius employed 
an amanuensis. Whenever I can obtain a sight of a certain packet 
of Burke Correspondence, I may throw light on this. 



XX. 



STYLE OF JUNTIUS, AND C0NCLU8I0K. 




) OWEVEK strongly bits of sentences or hosts of words 
used by other writers, may coincide with some used 
by Junius, I confess, that except in Burke's own 
writings, and some few of his speeches, I have failed, 
in the whole of my reading, to find any style like 
his. The attempts made to hold up that of Francis 
as his, are sufficiently curious to make.it worth while to give 
them a little notice, as iUnstrations of the universal truth 
of Tristram Shandy's doctrine, touching hypotheses.* 

I will now place some of the best passages from Francis, 
in juxtaposition with a few from Junius, in order to afford 
a ready means of arriving at a judgment. As masters of 
style have declared their conviction that Francis wrote 
Junius, it is not for me to say that the compositions of the 
former are unworthy of being compared with the latter, and 
that the contrast is ludicrous; but I may, I hope, be permitted 
to criticise the performances of Francis. 



* *' It is in the nature of an hypothesis, when once a man has con- 
ceived it, that it assimilates everything to itself as proper nourishment : 
and from the first moment of your begetting it, it generally grows the 
stronger by everything you see, hear, read, or understand. This is of 
great use." 
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JUNIUS. 

" The reputation of these papers 
is an honorable pledge for my at- 
tachment to the people." ♦ ♦ 

" If an honest, and, I may truly 
affirm, a laborious zeal for the public 
service, has given me any weight 
in your esteem, let me exhort and 
conjure you, never to suffer an 
invasion of your political constitu- 
tion, however minute," etc. 

" On this side, then, which ever 
way you turn your eyes, you see 
nothing but perplexity and distress. 
You may determine to support the 
very Ministry who have reduced 
your affairs to this deplorable situ- 
ation," etc. 

♦"I am weary of attacking a set 
of brutes, whose writings are too 
dull to furnish me even with the 
materials of contention, and whose 
measures are too gross and direct to 
be the subject of argimient, or to 
require illustration." 

This feeble twaddle of Francis is put forth by Mr. 
Taylor, the author of " Junius Identified," as a picked spe- 
cimen of the similarity between Junius and Francis. 

In the whole of Junius, there is not such a misjoinder of 
adjectives as " determined '* and " inveterate," the second 



FBANO10. 

'*I believe no man living will 
seriously attribute to me the char- 
acter of a determined <vnd ifweteraU 
adversary of the British nation. It 
is well known to every man in 
India, that if Mr. Wheler's advice 
and mine, for these three yean 
past had been regarded, or, if our 
unremitted efforts had availed any- 
thing, this Oovemment would not 
have be«n in the distressing situa- 
tion to which it it reduced by a 
series of other measures, adopted and 
pursued in opposition to our sen* 
timents. But I have done with 
controversy. I shall give the 
Board no further trouble on this 
question, nor perhaps on any other." 
(From Minute of Sir P. Francis, on 
India.) 



* This paragraph only is selected by Mr. Taylor. I have chosen 
the others as expressing, in some measure, similar ideas : but as Junius 
was not in the habit of praising himself, I have found none strictly 
parallel. Compare the extreme neatness and pungency of his ex- 
pressions with the floundering verbiage of poor Sir Francis. 
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rendering the first wholly needless. Such an unwieldy awk- 
ward sentence as that which follows, would surely disgrace 
a boy in the second form at a good grammar school. Mark 
also the use of the past tense, "have been," instead of "be " 
in the clause beginning, "this Government." Imagine 
Junius, moreover, terminating a long sentence where its 
point and brilliance always culminate, with such wretched 
slip-slop as a " distressing situation to which it is reduced 
by a series of other measures adopted and pursued in opposi- 
tion to our sentiments. ^^ One of the proofs on which this 
claimant for Francis relies, consists in Francis having used 
the words, **hut I have done with controversy, and I shall 
give the Board no further <rowi/^ on this question, nor per- 
hapsy on any other. 

And this he thinks strikingly similar with the conclusion 
in Junius' s private Letter ! " I am weary," etc. The words 
" deplorable situation," and " distressing situation," are 
similar also : Francis having read them over and over again, 
has not improbably borrowed this, and much more from 
Junius : but the borrowings remind one sadly of ^sop's daw. 
Comment on such similarities as these, by way of proof, is 
quite needless. 

The best sentence Francis is known to have ever written, 
is ungrammatical. It is this : — 

"The loss of a single life in a popular tumult, excites individual ten- 
derness, and pity. No tears are shed for nations. "When the provinces 
are scourged to the bone by a mercenary and merciless military power, 
and every drop of its blood and substance extorted from it by the edicts 
of a royal council, the case seems very tolerable to those who are not 
involved in it." 

What is the antecedent to the word "its?" Gram- 
matically, " the military power : " but he does not mean 
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that, but the blood and treasure of the provinces. Junius 
never made these blunders. See also the ponderous platitudes 
in the sequel : — 

" When thousands after thousands are dragooned out of their coun- 
try for the sake of their religion, [what does he mean by persecuting a 
religion for the sake of it ?] or sent to row in the galleys for selling salt 
against law, — when the liberty of every indiyidual is at the mercy of 
every prostitute, pimp, or parasite, that Jms access to the hand ofpower^ 
or to any of its basest substitutes, — my mind, I own, is not at once pre- 
pared to be satisfied with gentle palliatives for such disorders. Whyt 
Because, you say, it is not natural that it should." 

Francis had frequent recourse to the puerile trick of 
alliteratives, a weakness to which Junius rarely, if ever, 
descended. But what shall we say of the vapid tameness and 
weakness of the end of each sentence ? Francis seems to 
exhaust his small stock of strength at the beginning, and fiall 
helplessly into conclusions both lame and impotent. Ob- 
serve the remarkable converse in Junius. It is a character- 
istic of his style to give the utmost force to the climax; 
You never gather a notion of the wonderful power of his 
sentences till you arrive at the last words. Here are instances 
culled as they came : — 

— *^ Neither the abject submission of deserting his post in the hour of 
danger, or even the sacred shield of cowardice, should protect him. I 
would pursue him through life, and try the last exertion of my abilities 
to preserve the perishable infamy of his name, and make it immortal." 

— " The Praetorian bands, enervated and debauched as they were, had 
still strength enough to awe the Roman populace ; but when the distant 
legions took the alarm, they marched to Home, and gave away the empire." 

— " Good men can hardly believe the fact. "Wise men are unable to 
account for it. Religious men find exercise for their faith, and make it 
the last effort of their piety, not to repine against Providence." 

— " Good faith and folly have so long been received as synonymous 
terms, that the reverse of the proposition has grown into credit, and 
every villain fancies himself a man of abilities." 
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— " That he is the king of a free people, is indeed his greatest glory. 
That he may long continue the king of a free people, is a second wish 
that animates my heart. The first is, that the people may be free." 

The calm language used, the sole reliance on the intrinsic 
strength of the thoughts, and their admirable arrangement, 
constitute a feature in the style of Junius, which it is 
scarcely too much to call inimitable. 

Compare it with the clatter of words in the sentence used 
even by Lord Temple, whom Mr. Smith declares to have been 
Junius ! Here are passages he selects to prove it for their 
alleged similarity of style : — 

Lord Temple says : — 

" And when the obstinacy of unhappy Princes, enslaved with (He) 
the notions of arbitrary power, which they called prerogative, left no 
other option but to submit to the usurpation of the Crown, or to fight, 
they drew their swords^ and Heaven to which they appealed^ propitious to 
English liberty, justified their cause and crowned it with success." 

See how simply Junius puts this : — 

" My Lord, you should not encourage these appeals to Heaven. The 
pious prince, from whom you are supposed to descend, made such fre- 
quent use of them in his public declarations, that, at last, the people 
also foimd it necessary to appeal to Heaven in their turn." (Junius, 
vol. i. p. 458.) 

Junius was never verbose or magniloquent : no writer who 
was, could have so completely purified his style as to write 
these Letters. These traits are unalterable characteristics, — 
literary types, by which men are easily distinguished. As a 
snob is known by superlatives in dress, so is a bad writer by 
big words. They who can write effectually, write quietly ; 
and never indulge in noisy sentences. 

"William Burke has left, as far as I can yet ascertain, 
scarcely any avowed writings behind him. Having been 
known as a great writer in his time, as I have already shown. 
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(p. 6.) and of ^^heen saftres,^^ it is of itself some evidence 
of his authorship of Junius, that he should have destroyed 
the means of identifying him by the style of his satire. Is 
there any other writer " so well qualified to wield his pen," as 
Prior record^ — of such "ingenuity and sharpness" in " party 
papers," according to Walpole, — and of such "great accom- 
plishments," as Sir Denis Le Marchant testifies, — who has 
left nothing behind him ?* If his power of writing " party 
papers " satirically and powerfully be thus attested, I have 
only to show that he could also write with that remarkable 
plainness and precision of language,! which pervade the 
Letters of Junius. I extract the following from his few 
official documents left at the State Paper Office : — 

In a letter to Mr. Bamaby, our Minister at Berne, dated 
the 16th of December, 1766, William Burke begins thus: — 

" I should have answered your letter sooner but that I waited for 
the result of the enquiries General Conway ordered to be made on the 
points contained in your Memorial, and I am now to acquaint you that 
on the strictest search it is foimd that it has been an invariable rule never 
to give presents to Ministers who are ordered to depart without taking a 
formal leave, and as it appears by Lord Harrington's to you of the 30th 
June, 1741, that you was (sic) directed to do so, the General thinks he 
cannot make a demand of this sort in your favor." 

In another letter dated "Park Place, 22d. April, 1766," 
he writes thus to Samuel Garbett, Esq. of Birmingham : — 

"General Conway received your letter as I had others, relative to the 
elopement of the Manufacturers," { etc. " I take the liberty of advising 

* Almost the only relic is, his Translation of Brissof s Address in 
Burke's Works, which affords no evidence whatever of style. 

t The errors are such as Burke and the best writers of the time 
commonly made, and from which Junius is nowise free. 

X They were supposed by Mr. Garbett to have gone to Sweden. 
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you to address yourself on these occasions to my friend Mr. Stone- 
hewer : he is a gentleman of great worth, extreme good understanding, 
and of the politest manners, so that you may always depend on having 
any husiness you may commit to him done to your satisfaction : and the 
attention the Duke of Grafton has already given to all the instances 
he has been made acquainted with of the runaway Manufacturers, ia 
an assurance that he thinks that an affair not to be slighted/' 

In many of the prominent features of Burke's style there 
is that similarity to Junius which might be expected from 
the long habit of literary association, which had sub- 
sisted between himself and his cousin, — working in close 
companionship, as Burke's description of their life at Mon- 
mouth and Turlaine, shows they did. How much or how 
little Burke might have done in the way of revision or 
emendation it is impossible to say; but that he abstained 
whoUy from both is in the highest degree improbable. There 
are in the frequent and peculiar use of similes a very strong 
resemblance between Burke and Junius. The power of in- 
vective possessed by each— the peculiar use and frequent 
recurrence of thesis and antithesis — and the quiet strength 
of the climax which crowns each sentence in Junius are all 
remarkably observable in the following magnificent passage 
in Burke's Letter to a noble Lord, when attacked by the then 
Duke of Bedford, because of his pension, while deeply 
afflicted by the loss of his son Bichard : — 

" The Revolution (of France) seems to have extended even to the 
constitution of the mind of man. It has this of wonderful in it, that 
it resembles what Lord Verulam says of the operations of nature : it 
was perfect, not only in its elements and principles, but in all its mem- 
bers and its organs from the very beginning. The moral scheme of 
France furnishes the only pattern ever known, which, they who admire, 
will instantly resemble. It is, indeed, an inexhaustible repertory of one 
kind of examples. In my wretched condition, though hardly to be 
classed with the living, I am not safe ft*om them. They have tigers 
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to fall upon animated strength. They have hyenas to prey upon car- 
cases. The national menagerie is collected by the first physiologists 
of the time ; and it is defective in no description of savage nature. ♦ * 

They have so determined a hatred to all privileged orders, that they 
deny even to the departed the sad immunities of the grave. They are 
not wholly without an object. Their turpitude purveys to their 
malice; and they implumb the dead for bullets to assassinate the 
living." ♦ # « 

" In one thing, I can excuse the Duke of Bedford for his attack 
upon me, and my mortuary pension. He cannot readily comprehend 
the transaction he condenms. What I have obtained was the firuit of 
no bargain ; the production of no intrigue *, the result of no compro- 
mise, the effect of no solicitation. The first suggestion of it never 
oame from me, mediately or immediately, to His Majesty, or any of 
his Ministers. It was long known that the instant my engagements 
would permit it, and before the heaviest of all calamities had for ever 
condemned me to obscurity and sorrow, I had resolved on a total 
retreat. I had executed that design. I was entirely out of the way 
of serving or of hurting any statesman, or any party, when the Minis- 
ters so generously and so nobly carried into effect the spontaneous 
bounty of the Crown. Both descriptions have acted as became them. 
"When I could no longer serve them, the Ministers have considered my 
situation. When I could no longer hurt them, the revolutionists have 
trampled on my infirmity. My gratitude, I trust, is equal to the man- 
ner in which the benefit was conferred. It came to me indeed, at a 
time of life, and in a state of mind and body, in which no circumstance 
of fortune could afford me real pleasure. But this was no fault in the 
royal donor, or in his Ministers, who were pleased, in acknowledging 
the merits of an invalid servant of the public, to assuage the sorrows of 
a desolate old man." 

^Notwithstanding Burke's faults, it is impossible to reflect 
on his disinterested career, his devotion to the best interests 
of his country, and his unswerving fidelity to that statesman 
who united the highest integrity with the purest aims, with- 
out an esteem equal to the admiration which Burke's vast 
intellect has ever commanded. I do not believe that he 
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upon the right man; and that the more deeply abler 
inquirers follow in my track, the more will it appear to be 
the true one. 

I cannot close this little book without expressing my cor- 
dial thanks to Peter Burke, Esq., Alfred Cox, Esq., the Rey. 
John Emeris, James Francillon, Esq., J. Garrard, Esq., the 
Eev. C. Hardwicke, the Kev. Dr. Maitland, Sir Stafford 
Northcote, Mr. Secretary Waddington, Sir Francis Pal- 
grave, the Rev. J. C. Rowlatt, W. N. Sainsbury, Esq., 
and Lord Lyttelton, for their kind aid, afforded none the less 
willingly because all, except the last, were unaware of the 
object of my inquiry. 
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U exanlalteln Its iiubtlciieis Mid d^ilc^cy. He has 
n elear. penetTutivo lntaUeot, wblch carrfus ItjEht 
with it J nto tUe thlclieat dnrkness. But wiiftt we 
f^ moit 111 him ifl not th1«. It in that a hrothcr 
■m^n is ■peal[{nA to UH nahrothFrmert ^ that we are 
llAteDiuRn not to the measni^ words yf ft (Hilm 
eool tiilnk^r, tmt to tbe piis»it>iihte deep-ton (k1 
volflfl of an earnest human louj."— £d«i6vi'i/A 
Christian Mafntziae:, 

"These sermons are fnll of thought and beauty. 
There is not a sermon in the series that does not 
furnish evidence of originality without extrava- 



gance, of discrimination without tedlousness, and 
of piety without cant or conventionalism.'*— 
British Quarterly. 

" We recommend the whole of the volumes to the 
perusal of our readers. They will find in them 
thought of a rare and beantifol description, an 
earnestness of mind steadfast in the search of 
truth, and a charity pure and all-embracing."-r 
JSconomitt. 

" We should be glad if all preachers more united 
with ourselves, preached such sermons as these." 
—Chrittian Bemembraneer, 

" The Sermons are altogetherout of the common 
style. They are strong, fk'ee, and beautiftil utter- 
ances of a gifted and cultivated mind."— fcftfcftc 
Revieio, 

"The Sermons are rich in evidence of his pious, 
manly, and soaring faith; and of his power not 
only to point to heaven, but to lead the way."— > 
Olobe. 

"They are very remarkable compositions. The 
thoughts are often very striking, and entirely out 
of the track of ordinary sermonising."— Guarcftan. 



Lectures and Addresses on Literary and Social 
Topics. By the late Rev. Fred. W. Robertson, of 
Brighton. 

Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth. 



** These lectures and addresses are marked by 
the same Qualities that made the author's ser- 
mons so justly and so widely popular. They 
manifest the same earnest, liberal spirit, the 
ardent love of truth, the lucid eloquence, the wide 
sympathy, and singleness of purpose."— i^erary 
Gaeette. 

" We value this volume flor its frankness and 
earnestness."— Critic. 



" They throw some new light on the constitu- 
tion of Robertson's mind, and on the direction in 
which it was unfolding itMW—Saturdqv Bevietc. 

"It is in papers such as these that nederiok 
Bobertson makes the world his debtor."— Cotwtt- 
tuttonal Press. 

" In these addresses we are gladdened by rare 
liberality of view and range (^sympathy ooldly 
expressed."— Dai/y Telegraph. 



Gunnery in 1858: a Treatise on Rifles, Cannon, 

and Sporting Arms. By William Greener, Author of 
"The Ghin." 

Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, price 14«., cloth. 



"A fwy comprehensive work. Those who 
perote it wiU know almost all. if not all, that 
hocdca. ean teaeh them of guns and gimnery."- 
Nanal and UUUary OatetU. 

"A most Tsluable work at this particular mo- 
ment."— 06#«nw. 

*'We oaa oonilAently reoommend this book of 
Onnnery. not only to the proflasslonal student, 
but alM to the sportsman.*'— i^oixil OHd MUitarp 
Heraid. 

'* Kr. Greener's, treaUae is snggestiye, ami 
andelaboarate, and deals with theenttre sntd 
Jir»temmtUmBj."-^Atkenmuwt. 

^/'-l^irorlr of^grmt pmetlml tiIiis, wMoh bids 



^ "A comprehensive dissertation, abounding la 
information, and full of suggesnons which ap« 
pear to us well worthy attentfon."-n!iEpeeto«or. 

"We strenuously recommend to the aelABtlflo 
gunsmith, to sporting and military men, these 
valuaUe practical observatlont." -IMiy flVte- 
uroph. 

''There is no man who is so eapable of treafcioff 
of these, matters as Hr. Greener. The importaiMe 
^ opinion npoa all questions oonneeM wtth 
Gunnery is not to be questioned."— Orttfe. 

"An aooeptaUe eontrlbntton to proAMafawd 

^***nia mm^ tetaraitlmi work of tke Uad tkat 
^M wimA waAM «QS i»MA^'>~aaft«rd«« iMsUST 



SMITH, EU3EK .AJNJy CO. 



Jj 



NEW PUBLICATIONS— conei«u€rf. 

Phantasies: a Faerie Romance for Men and 
Women. By George MacDonald, Author of " Within 

and Without." Post Sw, price 10*. 6</. cloth, 

" ' FbpULtostci ' Is. ii\ Mtne penwct i, orlKinftl j w Ud isiift^ry, BtFaimo lUghtA of fkney. nnd bfi*u- 

WB Jiiiow qT nothinx witli yvhitXi it run be mtrly tiful tlerriipllons or nature/*— /htiJijir Tf^ffmpA. 

compnrwL ll nmst W roa^ and w- nswL ThL-re ' ' Xi^t wi tBcjn t fl ne runoj, cDii«l<]«n^Le liiTBnflii]ii , 

lfluilDduort1mHfi>imiBRlPftafmcc1iithe rtHnMiro nnd Hit occ^iaitjd vf'Lm M Teal po«tlo Ibeltav."— 

bf diectt ttioafflic and brfaht ooluuredfancry wLbti Z.fiu2irr« 

porYotfea tlm whplo,"'-ffMfl. "Tlie whole book la loititiotwltb poetrT.wUh 

*' * I'hAutoAt'S R w I U ba rend for Its dtoiy-fliT Its djtillont^ twroeptioii oT the lUdden firnDtioo » <if th« 

lijdilen menulnji aud ftcKleidJi timcbtn^."— jsVw mtml, with ttiUin^lit. imd vltb l(]4&] cruth, Thfl 

ityufrteriff. w ^ «« , • SV*^.^*. ^° ^^. •* puTmblo-an itllBirirT of liuinflu 

"Hie 'v^orl: l« one whtch will foriu u nattrflt of Hfe^ifs temptMioiit rvud its mmmyf^J'^l^itertiru 

nst^-*^M iHWullii* to iiiftiiy. It la rtrtiplijte with QttzeiU, 

The Education of the Human Race. Now 

first Translated from the German of LESSiNa. 

Fcap, 8uo, antique cloth, price 4*. 
♦^* Tliis remarkable work is now first published in English, 

This invaluable tract."— Criffc. 



" An agreeable and flowing translation of one 
of Lessing's finest iLwoiS^"— National RevUto. 

" The Essay makes quite a gem in its English 
torm."—We9tmimter Jieriew, 



A little book on a great siiT^eot, and one whicb, 
in its day, exerted no slight influeuoe upon Euro- 
pean thought."— /Mffutrer. 



Homely Ballads for the Working Man's 

Fireside. By Mary Sewell. 

Seventh T/tousand. Post 8vo, cloth. One Shilling, 

• Very good verses conveying very useful les- I " There is a real homely flavour about them, and 

ns."— Literary Gazette. they cc"*-*" -^ -* "*"' •"*-"' ^ " 

' Simple poems, well suited to the taste of the Cruic, 



Bons."— Literary Gazette. they contain sound and wholesome lessons."— 

" Simple poems, well suited to the taste of the | Cruic. 
classes for whom they are written."— (?to&e. 



The Endowed Schools of Ireland. By Harriet 

MaRTINEAU. Svo, Ss. 6d., cloth, hoardst. 

" The friends of education will do well to possess themselves of this hook."Speetator, 

Esmond. By W. M. Thackeray, Esq. 

A New Edition, being the Third, in One Volume, Crown 8i;o, price 6«. cloth. 



" Apart tram, its special merits ' Esmond ' must 
be read Just now as an introduction to * The Vir- 
ginians.' It is ouite impossible fully to understand 
and enjoy the latter stonr without a knowledge 
of ' Esmond.' The new tale is in the strictest 
sense the sequel of the old. not only introducing 
the same characters, but continuing their history 
at a later period."— Leader. 

Queen Anne s ^Umn\ wrJtys hfcs iife-nsLclrt ver>- 
lut«re«ttD# IJfq It i«— Juit a« J^ QiieCn AELiia'a 
«t1nn<fi might be iiii»PEJ4C>d to have written \i. 
Mr, Tlin<ck(^T^ hm selected for hla btro n vcE-y 
nobli> typflof ttjo cnvatier aoftenlng.lnlo the man 
of the dlffhtEcntb ceiitiii-y, amd for his hurtjSnfv 
Oaft of ihn Hwootett women tJtat over brCalht^Ll 
fiFtm en^rjvafl or Proin bwtk »iJioe KamuUe Eiututed 
uia Sha)EQ3pearQ wrote"— Sp^etij.t^r, 

"The interest of 'Esmond' is in the main 



purely hnman interest ; the heart of tlie story has 
Men the flrat olifeet of consideration. It is more 
than anvthfnff r flkmUy story. The pleasure ciHnea 
It and ditplajr ot oharaeter." 



-HDttUirJrem, 



the power of subtle analysis, with a strong 
volition and a moving eloquence— an eloquence 



"This is the best work of its kind that has been 
published for many years. As a picture of the 
social life and manners of English sooie^ in the 
reign of Queen Anne, it moat long remain un- 
rivalled."— ii^to*. 

" There is a higher literary power, and a kindlier 
and truer humanity in tiiis work than in any of 
its anther's former productions." — ^roMr** 

'*The story of the novel la ingeniona, and very 
elegantly constructed, and carried onward so aa 
to gratiiy oonatuit onrioaity until the end."— 
Examiner, 

" Aa » trw^L ot %Jt\rAii ^aaoxvJsgD.VAs.'^B^^ 



■J 



^"Oaee more we tleel thAt we have before ua a \ tYi\i&swY\to\i'ILT.'tVAAV«tvs '^>»* ^' 
tneaad tboroiMghly BngUah writer, uniting \ BrUuli Qaarterly, 



"VrOEKS I>TJBXaSHEI> BY 



NEW WOBKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST. 
Personal Adventures during the Indian Rebel- 

*Uony in Rohilcundy Futteghur, and Oude. By W. 
Edwabds, Esq., B.C.S. 

Fourth Edition, Post Bvo, price 6s, cloth, 

" Tor toneMoff Incidents, hair-ln'eaclth 'smpes. 
luid the pftthoB of BofterinK almost incredible, 
there ham wppeared nothing nke this littte book of 
personal adrentnres. For the first time we seem 
to reatiae the magnitude of the afflletions which 
hare helMlen onr nnhappy eonutrymen In the 
Bast. The terrible drama oomee before ns. and we 
are bjr turns bewildered with horror, stnng to 
flnree indignation, and melted to tears. . . • • 
AVe have here a tsie of sufPerlng •nch asmay have 
been eqnalled, bnt never surpassed. These real 
adventures, which no elTort of the imagination 
ctM surpass, will find a sympathising public"— 
AJhtntgum. . ■ ^ 

"Mr. Edwards's narrative is one of the most 
deeply interesting episodes of a story of which 
the least striking portions cannot be road without 



AmothMi, H<; ti>Us hiB story with simplicity and 
]i3jb,iil:l]it<ai. knd It beam Vh^ Unpre'H of Ui«t 
DAnke^it niid iiiinm!PtDd re*44rect» to Uie vtU aiii 
liaiiil r-r Gi«l. Tff-liloli wn* the «t*y an J ccunft^rt 
ol man J otiier brtt* hi^arLiH."— ^Hora^ttn, 

" TJie narratlv*! of Mfn Edwardfl*B Biifibrln^ hUu 
i(!$^4,tri«ii ih tiiW nf Interent^ ittsllE EDany apAiuTiU 
tale, hut Lt alio siliililtBn mnn iwttont unitsr »4- 
vorftiry, mnrt l4>okli]fT to tlie Gud find Fulin-r t4 iii 
(ill fnir ifiiEdnnce rinci jmptKjrL"— feVf^r/ic /Jei-^nt. 

" ATsnwisf tUi* nl^rlnn of liair-bnf-jtdth eaciiiica in 
India tiiln H i^ne at the motit lutercitiitg and 
t( n ] rii i i] If , "— itVtl m iAm'y 

"A fniclnatinv little book."— JToffeiiai B*rfpir. 

"A vtity toucbtii^ ns^mt1v^J,"— L»^, Oojceitfr, 

" Jiij oooount of it cnu du It JiisHfC"— O^&iif . 



7%e Chaplains Narrative of the Siege of 
Delhi. By the Rev. J. E. W. Rotton, Chaplain to 
the Delhi Field Force. 
Post Svo, with a Plan of the City and Siege Works, price lOs. 6d, cloth. 



" iTr, Itotton's iVoiTt cidTnmpnda itsulf tct n* as a 
f!i*An BiHMinct. nii(] i»i;H!»t iiJitnictlvn iinrratUe !^f 
Ihu sf «ffe of JJelb i. 1 i Tirinipi vS vl d I j h( ? rsin.' ii^i tli u 
Bf'Ciiea ntid dfe^ nmHtjf-H fif miliiiiry litb In tbu 
ciLcikiu:imB'iit before ttiii lic:ltiaii;Lieri'<d city,^ mur\ 
unahes uihunlllaT vrltu mtiny 1 n i c rn>B tin t^ ^j vent !i 
■wbieb ffnd no iibuMV In thu luiLiil milltoi^ dt^- 
apatohoi,"— OfejwrTH-. 

" We shall rduln If Uir 'Obaplnin's KarmtlTo" 
Tf --wakeitit atbt^nttaji it* the iniicjiflpnrrLbiR inpjiis 
gT the anny of DvU^i : iLnd ^vc thtuliL it Itwc:]] t^- 
culated to do bo, beSii^ a s^litLplf Aud tuiicliln^ 
BtHt^ment, whtcL beiLrs tlin Juittrcss ot trcilli in 
Rvcry wordp It baa tULu iidvniitn.1^ 4>vor the ^> 
counts whith hnreyetbefiipuhLLahed, thJtt It auik- 
plies sfnne of thcj^e |j{:rKonal iiTiLVdotus ftuil 
minute detAil? which briuic tJic erenta homu to the 
and crsl^jidlEia:.' '—A tA^Ti^ptt m . 

'^^ThDCbapTatn^B Nirratlve' l« rotnm-ltJtbSa for 
itBpictu.t«« c^tiiuii in n moral niid reli.nlouB aspect, 
UiLrln^ tlie prrwre^q of n linx-fiaalii!^ b^piih and 
when anJdt^tuy Atiisikcii tU^virii hj- the QiLuuLy Cii' 
disease. . * ^ Thts book Ci>n taint miiny aiiec- 
dotoi exhibiting hum A!n iinlur<] nudier trylns cir- 
iMiiTJstJuioet. and nut unr4vou];tlbily ettindljic th? 
tftEt; Jt praaonte a plulun of ih« soclnl nud 
physlfiAl evllfl tbo MUant amis' of Delhi IukI tii m- 
vi3\in%nt, and it welt mbLlilts tne Inoaa^ant mnnn^ 
cttha attuks ujade Bpon the fceiy to tte ptjisltitpn," 
-^Spectator, 

A plain iiiiTaiiiljbcd record of what came 



author is a sincere, hardworking, and generous 
minded man, and his work will be most acceptable 
to the Mends and relations of the many Chnstian 
heroes whose fate it teUs, and to whose later 
hours it alludee."— Xemitfr. 

" A book whieh has value as a earefhl narratiTe 
by an eye witness of one of the most stirring 
episodes of the Indian campaign, and interest an 
an earnest record bv a Chnstian mini^ter of 
some of the most touching scenes which can oome 
under observation."— Lt<«rary Oazette. 

"The speciality of Mr. Kotton's narrative con- 
sists in his testimony, not to the reekleas valour 
of our men when actually under fire: of that we 
hardly require to be reminded ; but in his com- 
memoration of their steady constancy and en- 
durance uuder privation, and the spirit of 
religious earnestness which alike inspii'od ofiTort 
In the field, and resignation on the deathbed."— 
Preu. 

" A dose reeord of the events of the si^:e, by an 
eye witness."— JBaraminer. 

" Themllitary operations are detailed with Near- 
ness, and the most conspicuous deeds ot heroism 
are fullv described. Ave have several deathbed 
scenes.*'— £cono«ij»£. 

" Tbcse pages are ftall of mattw whieh cannot 
tan to interest a large number of readers of all 
classes,"— G/o6«. 

"Perhaps the most complete aoeonnt of that 
great military operation which Las yet appttiniL" 
—Critic, 



A 



The Crisis in the 
Esq., CS.y Umritsir. 



Punjab. By Fkederick H. Coopeb, 



Post Bvo, with Map, price 7s. 6d. doUt. 



JOie book H tall otUirrihleinUtnmt, Thenar- 
rmttve i»wriUen witt rigour and earnastneaa. 



** One cC the TaQKfciinUtmatlnKand spirited books 
wMoh have svrans ouX olxVi* a^voiiBMMsssr^ 
Qlobe. 



\ 



FtMil wnn .A.J> ±J KJKJ, 



NEW WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST— 

CaiUhttied. 

JEight Months^ Campaign against the Bengal 

Sepoy 8y during the Mutiny^ 1857. Wy Colonel George 
Bou£CHi£B, C.B., Bengal Horse Artillery, 

With Plana. Post 8ro, price 7*. 6c/. cloth. 



L 



" Col. Boorehtar has gtren a riffht manly, fair. 
and Ib ffCiMa statement of erenta, and the reader 
will dertre moeh pleasure and instruction from 
hie pans."— it/AMCBMsi. 

*' OuTBoardiier deaerlbes the rarious opera- 
tious with a modest fmxetftUneea of self, aa 
Bd as rare aa the dear marly atyU ' 
r are narrated."— £tfC«rary Oatette. 



Ing and as rare aa the dear marly style in 

lOietr are narrated."— £tfC«rarv Oatette. 

**CoL Bourdiier relatea liia adventurea in a flree 



vhieh 



and g gae efti l manner, never firing an undue pro- 



niinenno to hin own actiimH, and never withholdini( 
pralae fVom the Kalian t A»hU uf uthera. '^Critic. 
*' None who really desire to be more than very 
auperfleially aRqiiafuted with the riae and pro- 
ffreaa of the ralMsllion may oonaidor their atudiM 



coniiilete nntil they ha\c rnnd Vol. Bourehier. The 
" plan " - - - 

additional vnlue up-m Ida 

biition to the lilerature of the Indian war."— 



nicely onKtaved plana frum the Colonera own 
f kotchca cimfer additional vnlue up-m Ida eoutri- 



Leader, 



Narrative of the Mission from the Governor^ 

General of India to the Court of Ava in 1855. With 
Notices of the Country, Government, and People. By 
Captain Henbt Yule, Bengal Engineers. 

Imperial Sco, with 24 Plates (12 coloured), 50 WoodcutSy and 4 Mapf. Elegantly 
bound in cloth, with gilt edges, price 21. \2s. Qd. 



"A atat«Ty vrjliiniB tn i^nimtr^Ma. ^/iui-n ij-tvi-rs, 
SbcIi a. iKKiK 1ft in aut time* li nirtt;y. Ijii-jre, 
maMbive^ aril bcAntirui in Itielf, it 1% lUiiatrnted 
by a flprtiiklintor *yt r\pifrnijt wtwacuts, rjhJ t>jr a 
^eriffii of ndmlntvle t4iil«4 Uthffi^rnjtJm. * , * . 
We havo reftd tt wfltb citfliuvi[> juni jfmthlcatiini, 
a« H Draih. full* and liiokkMcmif l^bv^nl ni^n iht^ 
cirtidltioiior ont? of tlic must kJitci^ntliiif dliinLOUEi 
of AiU bey Olid the Ganjtea."— AfA^ » aa'oi, 

^"DaptKlu Yule hu broiLHljt to Lii uarrHtlvcn 
UnDwledge of ninziy ttsiijj^q, Vihicti i\ the inrtJEi 
help to rjVueTi-atlrjii. He han n tftjite ht arnhi^ 
itM^iure, BJ-t, (ind tha eaiirtiELie *cl*n*!e». iw well jis 
t^tych InibtnuAtLrjQ on the hUtory and rotlj^oii of 
the Buitsflce. , . , Jila doKrlptiou ot tho*e 



thinga.oflpecially of the anliauitlea, are not only 
curlwUB in theni»clvc!(, but for the apeculationa 
they open up aa to oriKin of the Burmeae atyle, 
anil the aplcndour of the empire, couturieaago."— 

" UniHLfun VnUu la iheprepivTatiQimriU* ttit^idiil 
V [)] 1 1 my tie furo u i^ h]k«i a v ailed hi niaolf mfrth^ Tfthuui-Ji 
oriluiHrM^LLiprccLHlfid lilnri. Toull wtioareiifcalruiia 
or ii^iaaeiiiit^ tiiu Wn nnil ftilluat acmunt thnt 
hna evtjr tM?en Biieii U> the public, of a ttvM^ kud 
hi'hprto lUUg hrio«i; rrjtluii of _tlia pobe. Hie 
Irilflrt'jtlTis. coiiwlEjotiLjuii, aiid waU-wrUteo wm-k 
«T Ovj^Utji Yulci wMI I'jirva a dLvp inturet^ while 



cUfttit it \* LL] be In ttlapciiaaid*.'/" ' ^ 



-JiJ-aHivrri 



2%6 Autobiography of Lutfullah, a Mohame- 

dan Gentleman^ with an Account of his Visit to England. 
Edited by E. B. Eastwick, Esq. 

Third Edition, Small Post 8vo. Price 5s. cloth. 



*"niriT5k .yoTij irunahL Liitfutljib KlioJi ! Wii 
liitvij reud iotir hook with womldf ntni dL^lij^ht, 
Yuiir adveiilurea are moir ctiiio>i»i than yoti ilms 
Ebwnre. ... But your book ia chletly atilkijig 
ftif iiB RcnutnenesB. . . . Tk'i atoiy will niil, in 
Its deRree. to aoine sort of imnlt^ratAiiUinK of Xiw 
Indtnt) EtL»uitTecth]ii, Thr iidvi;iitii]^>^ii tpf alun-ilti 
Lutftillah, Liju'^Dver ntmujrc^, arc of ionA liit4?rc!Bt 
than hlft \leiva aud QuiiJiLmi, The lU'St IoUa uii 
chiefly of an iDdLvldiial, ihn othare pri^aeiit to il» 
a race. ProfessM- EoatuJck has tluiio a grateful 
SBrviuv in making; kuo^vn thli Taliir^hlti luliunu,"^ 

" Kflid fifty volnmoa of travel, atid a thoiiimnd 
iinltatlont of the CMcmtal nuveUuid joti wlU not 
lottt tbf! Jlnvoitr of Eoatern life nttd thought . or the 
•ie%t of itfi roiivaiictH aopcrfiKJtl* hm in LutmJIith'H 
book. The bootn lo be Hppreci]it4^d. mnat he i-eart 
rt'om the flrat to the Itwl pnge.*'— if-ic^er'. 

"Tliis ia a rtinRTltabSo ht^k. Ho h&vo ainlo- 
^ioi^mpbiea Ui »hiuiiluTi<:«:of Enxlisiinifin yntnch- 
niu'n, oiidGermuia ■ but of A^iaticn anil Mahonii:- 
IrtUftLlfeTf or II Cine. . , , A^ tliii mitotlognit^by 
of A Mabocuftiau mulli^ It la iu Itsctf aiit^uUily 
Interfietln^. Ar liie obBcrifttli^nB of mi wyis- 
vritiicsa at otir Iniiisii PkJSBeaaJoiiii i*n*l oup policy 
ftiiri prtxff^htfSN in tht} T't'TiinMUn, it poitiii;s!iea a 
^^u^afUs own.ijnsttniiatiucL froru ari> Euionenn 
m^mortiils VII mo munc auijei^tnJ'^Stiiitifisru. 



ThJfl ii ihfl rVealjeftt anil mo^t oriRtnnl vwl 
thai, ii hJia twcn oui'soimI foi'tiiiK) to mutt with for 
loTvir. It beam every Lraceof hninft n tnont gennino 
arcyuutof thefoeHiiicrj hjiU duTHFjiiof theauthur. 

Thq w!;ti]{! liJiie uf Im< i....!-. iin; turp tif every 
thimijrht, tbti fwaofi : ■ i ■ ' ■ ■ m^, the nlluMcMia. 
ftirt nil ffe&li tiJ tn<' I - .,1ir;_itop(JUiiUpa 

new voiji, mid mrniy :■■ , •. '■<• ■<. -t^nii&iiqd lu ISmi 
iujw rich a T«tu H 1b. Lut t^iUnii la by uo meana aii 
u Urinary up«;tnsen of bin nice, . . . EverytliMts 
\vU eh contribnten to kIv cj n a a rl^ht lin dar|lfmdiji ^ 
oftbt.' churnctt'f of yur JihLlan aohjefltaiaor im- 
nairtBJice^ In tbi* light wm ci>uaider lutfiUlptlra 
nntol]]us;raphy uq leasvfllaahle thaiii^uterLnlulttK^ 
It Hlv^, too» tk few indlceitioni of the character 
weTienrtntheejves of tlie natives."— J^cflnowfei!. 
"Tbifl vfMitahleaiitohlogrfipby,i'Piwlftlike n tnix- 
t arc of the Lit^ and AdTPuturoiif Gli Elan .vt 1th 
thoBe of tbo Three Ciileridpjs, * . . Etbjt one 
'rthii ift iutcrl'iatttti In the prcs^eut state of poatters 
in, India ahuuM titiul Lutfiinalr* awn Mcoiutt df 
iLitnaelf Miil hia nflople* aa well aa t^iuir peculiar 
Bi d ffauerai foellbK towof^Ja tho Furttigeea. -» 

♦'Jt 'iB rcftdiihlJ?, initnirtivt, and. eiit«<Utiift]|t. 
1 asi^tMnftHSftliftfl^^'s^Ttx^iTi^ -Suft^vi^'^ 



\ 
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NEW WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST— 

Cantuuied, 

Life and Correspondence of Lord Metcalfe. 
By John William Kate. 

^ew and Cheap Edition, in 2 Voh., Small Past 8ro, with Portrait, price 12«. cloth. 



*' linn.1 \\' ■ ■ , ■ I'iM-i-- 

tunltbff *.T ■ ■ ...,■•....,:,.! ■.^ ,ilL Iht 

tkIbb tha mtfurti I'f th« t^narp nj vIiIcIl aur 
InllAEi^aMMsl'iniP H'GrFheljdT KndatUie pT«!:i?i3l 
tt>vb fTB cut I'AJtie m\m Mffl^v the emit pnveiic^it 
<tl*»inun#nt of erne wtn#«e fortime U irt»* t<i b« 

In iVi» iiMf'etirity tif mut luiltprt ^ini»liii^ giutne 
■d4ltlQti*i^hi<^ti )>4T« iit^n tavlp i» thd pr?Hiit 

l|i>odi(Ciiii<! of Lord JSiftfaJre. ^ « , The tyri'BL'nt 
iifiiiuid njT A iii!w AlHloJi Lft a iiimalent ewmmen.' 
d^riDitor ■ work wlitrh Hm* mlrendr oct^uplprj tha 
h^irlmt nnk nmonw blofnkpliloj of tbe^rnt mtix 
oT znudvm thrip*."— OfcwrwJ*, 

'* A naw jmrt r«vl«*d MHl^n <?f the lifts &r onu 
ut the |tre*t«Bt aiiJ puroet mpn tliht ei-er iiidpcl 
Ijj rsTerulnff IiikJIfv. The n«it Mlhou nfit on)/ 
|il»Mi » ir«irr ItiBcmcMiv bcucik wll lilii the rmxh of 
a Dwilar number €/ jtcrsoii*. bnt contnkiit nsw 
'Of tlia nlm(>»t rftlxift luid Itittrrwt."— CH^cf. 
or tk« mail valunhle bloftvphlet nt tho 



m^h ii«ts»a«ea of liigh interest, umu it:-i i ■:-^ri(jd 
frfim«JDtjnf Lord Metc&lfn'a pfiper^n In w lik:h. jais 
eleiir prescience of the Hftimen tliat tLrpAtened 
ourIi]dJiuLeinpir6is retuftrka l^ly sh o wii . Both in 

meat on ilits ytlgitml Hoifli/'— i'aiTiflinw*, 

" II r, Kiijft'B llftjof Lord Mctpalfd la 4 work too 
WfiU kmi^ii tit ibeed bti px tended iiotioe; bitE tk«re 
I A something f« lie «aW for tbjt nepolaUcattDn. It 
Is an edition rieHsPd with owre und Judinuent, 
Mr. Kay? iinJ JudJclonaly oandenwd tlint portion 
or hiM orlKiiiia worlt wliTcli rQLat«« to the earlier 
Ckreer uf the fre&t TndlAo fitatenmAu, Another 
ItnpHiVQment In tbe wnrk wlQ be fonnd In the 
uiameiitiLtiQa of ill at jizirt setting fortb Lord M«t^ 
Qiuie'i rleivs nf tbqlEiq^ltKtjrorouTlndiBaeniinre^ 
The Inseeurtty- wJiitih lant Abloom "tor Metcalfa'B 
t)r«<lU;tt(hji!i hii:tt Vweii fcorfiiUj veriftod by the 
etojili tif lB57*''-Otoi*. 

"^Amnch InsEiTCived edition of one or the mosit 
Intoreitinv fioUiloikl blu^rapliiea in Kii^lish 



The Life and Correspondence of Sir John 
Malcolm^ G.C.B. By John William Kate. 

Two Volumes, Svo. With Portrait Price 36s. cloth. 



"The >Ai _, 

1ilfnriT]]ittatL4l 
dPhf af IfVlJiUI 



\j lft rvpictc vi\\\\ mtcrtiit mill f Spirit ofArtharWellesleynmstlirongli the book." 
— ' — to be itcrijveit hy tlio sin- -^Ofobe. 

. ,* Thoroughly affreeable. Instmotlvo reading."— 

Wettmiiuter Seoteto. 

•'A very Taluable oontribntlon to our Indian 
literature. We recommend It strongly to all mUo 



^ „„™„ „ ,.,. Bud iupp to recominenii 

iTf^etr to tli0 iBOiiml na4or'*^AthempKm, 

*'Ob.ti of tlie moit Intereatlnif of tne recent 
bioirnt^flilvi of oar gr^at Indinii ftatecniea."— 



" Ti)i* tKwJi dworrei to r>4^1f^)pAt« In lU* pottu- 
tnnt? which It wah the ^ttoA fontm* of Sir John 



" Mr. Kayn hut uaod tij* waiefUUi wel], add liM 
wrttt^n nn lut^'re^tinvnarnLttva, eanlouily iLlns- 
trnt^d wHli vnJiiUilJi? ikwumenta/ — i-xawui^jf. 

"Thtro M« a ?«at mnny matter* of Kt^ncrnl 
tat«re»t In theftc vyluino*. Mot » little of the 



desire to learn somethiug of the history of 
British iDdla."— iV0io Quwi^ly Review. 

" Mr. Kaye's biograpny is at once a contribution 
to the history of our ponoy and dominion in the 
Kast. and a worthy memorial of one of those Avise 
and large hearted men whose eneray and prin- 
ciple have made Englaud great."— .finYt** Qiuti- 
terly Bevtete, 



The Parsees : their History, Religion^ Manners, 

and Customs* By Dosabhoy Framjee. 

Post Bvo, price 10*. chth, 

^''An acceptable addition to our literature. It 
yes information which many will be glad to 
kve careftdly gathered together, and formed into 
a shapely whole."— JSco«M>»i«^ 



" Our author's account of the inner life of the 

Parsees will be road with interest."— DoMv Newf. 

" A very curious and well written book, by a 

Joung Parsee, on the manners and customs of 
is own race."— iVoWona/ Review, 



Towards the Future 
By Harkiet Martineau. 

Demy Svo, price 5s. cloth. 



Government 



Suggestions 

of India* 

Second Edition. 

"As the work of an honesty able writer, these I understanding, neither obscured nor enfeebled by 
Suggestions M;e well worthy of attention, and no party predudioe or personal selfishness. We cor- 
doubttliey will generally be duly appreciated."- dially recommend aU who are in search of the 
Wf«''Wf V .. AX - , truth to peruse and repemse these pages."— 

"Genuine honest utterances of a dear, sound I DaUpNetn, 

British Rule in India. By Harriet Martineau, 

^ ^ Sixth Thousand. Price 2s. ed. cloth. 

^I^^^„gg^«>i»pen(iiain of « great saldeot."— \ •* A. vnsM&xMfc muOl «nKvt«itoittV^« '^^ftum*, 

^ \* A reJiahJe dact-book tat ezaxnInaUon In theWsUoi ot "BiVWaYvluftXtw 






/ 



nple, the atonr It, neverth«- the naturr of tluit iiti'lerKn«iiiid mntrtt. iitiiiii ihp 

.•nekiqiientoiM. This U a namtlve nut to • r>>iiult(irwiiirhthi?fttiniirth«*h.-ira<tirmlKnrri«<'ii 
. Jaid dtnm until the Uwt line hea heen read."— e«jN>riiilly (l^'iien'tnl." Fnimln^r. 
Ltader. "WVpiMiiini'iii tliPSUff-Oinrfr'* Ihnry fur It^ 



NEW WORKS ON INDIA AND TIIK EAST— 

Continued, 

The Defence of Luchiow : a Staff-Officer's Diary. 
By Capt Thos. F. Wilson, 13tli IJeiigal N. I., Assistant- 
Adjatant-General. ^ 

Sixth Thousand, With Plan of the Residency. SimiU jKuti Hit/., price 2*. 6d. 
"Une 

belaid 

Zi0ad€r, - ._.. ,,..,.-, m ar.ii.j (..i I.-. 

"The Staff-Offleer'B IHanr ie eimple and hrlef, nn'Mtenttttiniit nUttiMi of farti. m-nnlnl with » 

and has a epeclallntereet, uuwmtich m Itxlvrnm d^mt^ i>r dintliirtiiPii^ thnt vourhPH fkir the aii- 

fuller aeooant thxa we have eiaewhere euon of thmtiriiy or thf wrltfr'n ■tntfmrnt."- pivaa. 

thoae operatione whieh were the chief hnman "The KtnflT-Ofllf^r ■iip|iHi'«niHrt miUlarv liif^r- 

meana of salvation to oar frieudn in Litrkium-. inAtioiiwithhn'vltysiuldtstliirtnesa."— OM'e. 
The Stair-Onioer brings home tu u», by hl« detail*. 

Tiger- Shooting in India. I>y Lieutenant Wiixiam 
KiCE, 25th Bombay N. 1. 

Super Royal %vo. With Twelve Plates in Chnmit'litlutgraphtf. 2l#. cloih, 

"Thene adventures, told in handwrne Urge , nw. wry valuable neneHNorifS to the nnrrntl\r 
print, with spirited cliromo'li I hotrraiihs to illua- I they have HoiiderfUi siiirlt and ft«shn"<«ii."— 
trste thom, nurite the volume befurc us as pleasant d'iiif. 

reading as any record of snorting acliieremcnts "A irood vulnme of wild sport, utionndtiig !n 
we haveevertakeninhand.^*— ilfs«N<rifsi. | advi'iitim*. and liandiionifly iltiiilratiil \.\\.\ 

"A remarkably pleasant book of adventures culoun-tl platrn from vptrtted dckiKUv by tr.c 
dnring several seasons of 'largo game' hunting | authur."— /^xuMu'iir/*. 
in BAIPOVtana. The twelve cTirunio-llthognip!i» 



The Commerce of India with Europe^ and its 
Political Effects. By B. A. Irvino, Esq. 

Post 8 wo, price 7s, 6d. cloth, 

"Mr. Irving's work is that of a man thoroughly I b<K)k of tlie i.rourens and viciHtitudcis of EuroriOftu 
versed in his suhJoct. It is a historical hand- | tnulc wltli UvMn."- .KcjHomhf. 

Views and Opinions of Brigadier-General 
Jacobj C.B, Edited by Captain Lewis Pelly. 

Demy Svo, price I2s. cloth. 



" Tlie statesmanlike views and broad opinions 
enunciated in this work won id command alient ion 
under any circnmstanoes. but coming from ono of 
such experience and authority they are djuhly 
valuable, and merit the cousidoratiou of logis* 
lators and politicians."— jten. 

"The fiscts in this book are worth looking at. 
If the reader desires to take a pof^p Into the inte- 
rior of the mind of a great man, let him moke 



ncqiudntance with the 'Views and Opinions of 
General Jacob.' "—f;/o6*. 



TlilH is truly a gallant and soldierly book ; very 

' ' ■ '- Its self-oonndeuce, in its capital 

its - ^ - 

stiulied byluTwhu aire rnterested^in^the'ohoioe of 



NapierlHli in Its self-oonndeuce, in its cajpit 
souse, and in its devoteduons to profbssfou.. 
honour and the public good. The book slionld be 



souse, and in its devotetluons to profbssloual 
honour and the public good. The book slioiiT'* *~" 
stiulied )>y all who are interested in the ohol 
a new government for India."— I>a<;jf Newa, 



Papers of the late Lord Metcalfe. Selected and 

Edited by J. W. KayE. Demy Sco, price 16*. cloth, 

"We commend this volume to all persons who I •pecutative WMjacItyofifcphilOTO^^ 
like to study State papers, in which ?he practical No ludi.in library shouldlw without it. -Fr#w. 
sense of a man of the M'orld is Joined to the | 

The Life of Mahomet and History of Islam to 

tJie Era of the Hegira. By Wuxuu MraK, Esq., Bengal 

Civil Service. Two votunus 8 w, price 32». eloO. _ ^ ,, ,.,^. 

, -n, mo,t jmikat llik of Itahomat In the I tt«iniiiAtiAVa>)k«MWA| wnM&^^;«^^^ 



\ 
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MB. KTJSEnrS WOEES ON ABT. 
The Elements of Drawing. 

Second Edition, Crown Svo, Witli Illustrations drawn by the Author. 
% Price 7s, 6d., cloth. 

** Ae rnlM are elcarly and fUlly laid down ; and 
the MwHer nmcum always o<mduelTe to the end 
bar staile aad nnembarraMluR meana. The whole 
roInmeMs tall or UveHnMa/'—aMetolor. ^^ 

" We ekwe this book with a CBellnii that, though 
notblBC aineraedea a master, jret that no ttndent 
of art akoald launoh forth without this work as a 
eonpaaa.**'— il/AtfiMPwai. 

** ft will he found not only an InTalnahle aoqnl- 
aitkm to the student, but agreeable and instruotl ve 



reading for any one who wlshea to refine his p«r- 
ceptiona of ni^ural somery. and of Its worthiest 
artistloreiureaentations."— JTeoaosiist. . , 

'* Original asthla treatise is. It cannot foil to he 
at onoe instruotire and suggestiye."— Xt/tfrarif 

"The most useful and practical book on the 
suhiect which has ever come under our notice."— 
Pr$»$, 



Modern Painters, Vol. IV. On Mountain 

Beauty, 

Imperial Svo, wiHi Tliirty-five Illustrations engraved on Steel, and 
116 Woodcuts, drawn by the Author. Price 2L 10c chth, 

♦■Hid i>n>sei:vt vulnmr Of Mr. Uittklu'q ^labciTAto 

" ^ «U cliieiVy of inuuntatii iconcr/. ami 

»t Imiwlh tli^r)1nc^t>U<s luvolvud fn the 






vt&ek tttHiU cliieiV^ of inuunti^tii. KiQiicr/. and 
dtiimsbft«»t Imiwlh tli^r)1nc^t>U<s luvglviid In the 
pliMiitiure ws ilflriTo tnm caumiialnB Kud thirl r 
tclvrtAl fvnr«MtttattoB. Th e alnji liIiu- ^t^ni.;, of 
uli sly^Si th* hurty sympfttliy wltii lill t±ttmm at 
Twtiifat lOTellBus, tbfl prufti«ii}ii at ti^a lUiiatr*- 
tlotit fartn IrrHlstlble mltnuOtman.^'—S^ittf A'ftrt, 
" Oousidnttd m an tllavtmead f oiuskfl, ttiu Lsthe 
nuMit rf^iasTkntile whii:hMrK E»«j£iiibiwyet isMued. 
The |t1ate!i Aii4l w <K2>dcut» ve prufUie. nud liiolaqe 
niimrruitB draw in its of iDoitutaln form kt t^* 
author, ^vJildi proie ]Kr. ittiokkn Id bu osiieutlalJj^ 



zin nrtlflt. tie la *n unkne ntnn, h'jVA amoniT 

"Itn ftmrtlt votniuu litinpi ft-csli itjrea of 
WQUdrDEife eliitiiMintfS^ al(»w and pationt bbaerra- 
t|ori«, and subtlo dliquiflition, , . . Such n, 
wrltar ia a nalloiml poaflUTion. He niiila ti^ uar 
fttore of kuDwIed^ aiidfinjoyinent."— /^ptrtff^, 

*' Mr. Itii*klzi in tlie most aVoquotn nntl Hnxwttt- 
»wmkenlnK ws^tef on nattu^ lu Jtt t^t^ikim wiUi 
art, mQ the raoit patent iolliifluca Uy tlic iitn. ul 
joutiffartliti. vrhom thla oouatry otiu IjoasL"— 



Modem Painters, Vol. III. Of Many Things. 

With Eighteen Illustrations drawn by the Author, and engraved on Steel 
Price 88«. cloth. 



" Kv&rr OHO iilio dultppi atiniit iici,tuTO, ar poetry, 
OT iT^c itoTv nT hiiiaau dflTeloprnrnt,— evory one 
Wll" luw a titis" "f IftuviLtury qr trhlloa^jpliy, will 
fUitl fitiMetlihijE thjit li fur Jiiliii In thi* vuluune."— 

'*Kr. ttavlciii ta in, p^wiH^nion nF )« otmr and 
netTAUnff mind; Uo la uHil»iiJnh:y i^mtitical in 
._B fiutdawhtititl t(lim«; t\i\{ Qf thi« deepest 
Tavenmce for all ilmi ii];>i>oiirH to Iiim licautiful 
»nd bc^ly. ifEa fltyle tn. lut iianaln e^ifnr. bold, racy. 
air, KUflkin la min m the ftrtt. wTltE>r9 of the 

''^Hifl pr«i(uit TolKiine, viewed as ti literary 



panel 
Ua I 



Hobiarf^m^uti, l!i tJic hlR:he^t and most nirUiSii^ 
evidf^RcfO or ihn anchor's nlilUbtea that lias yGi 
bi04:ii BuhltBhed.'"— i>£tt?#f« 

"Alljt la UJ be hupetl^wlll reftd this htttk ftu' 
thBiuaelves, They win And ii wall vropth a earefu I 
periiHiJ."— 5fi,?*iPtfrju JtffPiefP. 

" Thta woTfc l4 Qmra(»Tit1y aaf?rfi«Hve, fiUl uf new 
thduiEtitn, of brlQlnnt dTMOrritll^fia t»f Ba<<tif^ry, 
and aluqaent nioml appUcatluu of tlictn."— +V«p 

"Mr. li-unkiii Ikos dcjiervoiUy wou for Ulmspir a 
pJAeij Iti the llj-wt rauk of TuwkMiii writer* upon 
tliD metfr^'t/f thfl (ilia &rtmj'--£cfct^k HilHiffr, 



Modern Painters. Vols. I. and II. 



Imperial %vo. Vol. /., 5<A Edition, \Ss. cloth. 
Price lOs, 6d. cloth. 



Vol. II., Ath Edition. 



**A generous and impassioned review of the 

worfcs of livlngpalnters. A hearty and earnest 

irork, ftall of deep thought, and develoidng great 

MdBtriklttg truths in arV'-^ritisk Qwarler/y 

Jgetfiaw, 

^J^^AJS'T ^tr s or dh uof sad delightftd book, fun 

JO 



" Mr. Buskin's work will tend the fainter more 
than ever to the BMr of nature; will train men 
who have always jmm delighted speotatora of 
nature, to be tfao attaattva obmrvers. Our critics 
wmieaimto adndM, and mere admirers will learn 

~ ~ ModTsltaowAnM. 



/ 
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WORKS OF SIR. RUSKl^i—continueJ. 



The Stones of Venice. 



Complete in Tliree Volumes^ Imperial 8r<>, %cUh luftif-three Plate* and 
numerous Woodcuts, drawn by the Author, Price 51. \5s, C(/., cloth. 



£ACH YOLUME MAY BE HAD SKPAUATELY. 



VoL L THE FOUNDATIONS, with 21 Plates, price 21. 2s. 2nd Edition. 
Vol.11. THE SEA STORIES, with 20 ritttes, price 2/. 2*. 
VoL m. THE FALL, with 12 Plates, price U. Us. Cd. 



** The ' Stones of Yenioe * la the produotlon of mi 
Mmeet. reUgiooB, progreeaive, and inriM-mod uiuU. 
The nathor of this ennaj on Krehltecturn his coii- 
dsDaed It into » poetie api»rehsnsion, the fruit of 
awe of God. and delight In nature ; a knowludKO, 
lore, and Juat estimate of art ; a holding fhst tu 
fhct and rwudiaticm of hearsay; an hiatoiic 
breadth, and^a fearless ohallonge of existing suoiul 
problems, whose union wo know not where to flud i Uud, 
paralleled."— iSSpectaror. 



" Tliis lM>€»k In one which, pfirhnps. no other mnn 
could hit v» writtaii, and one Dir which Iheworhl 
oiiirht to Im> and will In; thiiiikr-il. It in In ih» 
hiKhrst degrcA eloquunt, acute, stimulating l.> 
tliouglit, and fertile In *.UKveKt(on. it will, we 
nre convinced, flerate tante and lnt4>llrct. ralim 
the t«ine of moral fpollng. kindle benevolnuce 
townrdH rnpii, and lucrcuse the lo^e and Ibar of 



The Seven Lamps of Architecture. 



Second Edition, with Fourteen Plates drawn by Ute AuUtur, Imperial Suo, 
Price U.ls. cluUi. 



"By *The Seven Lamps of Architeetnre.' we 
understand Mr. Kuskin to mean the Seven iunda- 
mental and cardinal laws, the observanoe of and 
obedience to which are Indispensable to the archi- 
tect, who would deserve the name. The politician. 
the moralist, the divine, will And In it ample store 
of instructive matter, as well as the artist. The 
author of this work belongs to a class of thinkers 
of whom we have too law amongst us."— 
Examiner, 



" Mr. Knskln's book bears so unmtstakeahly the 
marks of keen and nccumtc obsorvatlon, of a true 
and Kubtle Judgment und retlncd sense of beauty. 
Joined with so much ciirneHtncss, so noble a sense 
of the purposes and biisincHs of art, and such a 
coinmanil of rich and blowing language, that It 
cannot but toll powcrnilly in prooncfnga m<*re 
religious view of the uhcs of urchttecturc, and a 
doopor Insight into its aitistic prluoiplus."— 
OHarilian, 



Lectures on Architecture and Painting. 

With Fourteen Cuts, drawn by the Author. Second Edition. Crown 8t'0. 
Price 8s. 6d. cloth. 



" Mr. Snskin's lectures— eloquent, graphic, and 
Impassioned— exposing and ridiculing some of the 
vices of our prMent system of building, and 
exciting his heiuers by strong motives of duty and 
pleasure to attend to arciiiteoture— are very 
•ucoessfUl."— £^nonii«f. 



" Wo coucclve it to bo Impossible that any Intel- 
ligent pcrHonii could listen to the loctures, how- 
over thuy might di tier f^m the J udgments asserted, 
and ft-oui the genonU propositions laid down, 
without an elevating influence and an aroused 
outhusiasm."— ^pccfafor. 



The Political Economy of Art. Price 2s. 6d. cloHu 



" We never quit Mr. Buskin without being the 
better for what he has told us. and therefore we 
recommend this little volume, like, nU his other 
works, to the perusal of our rea^rs."— -Sooaopwslf . 

"This bookrdaring. as It is, glances keen]^ at 
principles, of whteh some are auumg the articles 
of andent codes, while others are evolving slowly 
to thellght."— Iieail0r. 



** A most able, eloquent, and well-timed work. 
We haU it with satisfStotion. thinking it calculated 
to domoeh praotioal good, and we cordially recom- 
mend it to our readers."— Witneat. 

"Mr. Buskin's chief purpose is to treat the 
artist's power, and the art itself, as items of tho 
world's wealth, and to show how these may be 
best evolved, produeed, accumulated, and dis- 
tributed."— if^Aeiunm. 

Notes on the Pictures in the Exhibition of 

the Royal Academy^ Sfc, for 1858. By John Kuskin. 

Fijth Thousand. Svo, price One Shilling. 

A Portrait of John Muskin, Esq., Engraved by 
F. HoLL, from a Draiovig by George Iuchmond. 
lyints, One Guinea; India Froo/s, Two Gu\iiea%, 



>v x^JLvmin 



%J M ya^AKJJ 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



ANNAL8 or BRITISH LEaS- 
LATION, A CLABSinsD Summabt 
OP Parliamentary Papers. Ei. 
by Pro&uor Leone Lbyi. The 
yearly issue consists of 1,000 pages, 
super royal 8vo, aad the Subscrip- 
tion is Two Guineas, payable in 
adyancc. The Twenty-ninth Part 



PARISH'S (CAPT. A.) SEA 
OFHCER'S MANUAL. Second 
Edition, Small Post Sto, price Bs. 
doth. 



a Tenr laeid and oompendioos manual. We 
. .old reoommend yonths int( 
life to stody itr—AtketuBum. 



would reoommend youths intont upon a seafaring 



A UUlebobk that ought to he In great request 
amoBK young teamen."— JJxawirer. 



IV. may be had, price 4/. 4*. cloth. ""^^ KhBEAnciLEg iw the Ljw- 



Lt Hour Lifiy Fr^h'^ivr LcU lAAt a* iotijc n» tiicr^ 
miiAkilt A Lcfllftbitvuv In Utt-jLt Itrttnfu. Tbeeq 
AniMlsim tti irtT« ttie »4«Dn of ^nfk ^out luid i 
InPmdMton Ramtred tm- tlic StJit« durtujr eacli i 

Act ptMMfMt, ft dlUFnt ur thd vital ftic!'ts ranULii^MJ 
Id crrirrr Blue HiKik Ittuml, au«1 vT alt au£!niriMii;« 
f«lAiintc ifo the piitiUn Uiib1iio4« or tlie KumtiTr. , 
'fbp •frlp# Will lU'*. whllfl itenumHon* (jf mtfi tl^u, 
ir It br in&tuiAln<ML In H^i taM n^n bj* ably arul ri^ 
ri^uMoDtlcHutl^ H Lt ii auv III lEfl yuutlL/'— ! 

" The Idea wan adraimhle, nor does the execu- 
tion ftill short of the plan. To accomplish this 
eSlMtl?ely, and at the same time hriefly, wan not 
an easy Unk : hut Profesnor Levi has undertaken 
It with great suoeess. The work is essentially a 
gnide. It wlU satisfy those persons who refer to 
It merely tor general purposes, while it will direct 
the research of others whose invostisations take 
a w Ider nungt,"—Atk«H<tum, 



CAPTIVITY OF RUSSIAN 
PRINCESSES IN SHAMIUS 
SERAGLIO. Translated from the 
Uussian, by H. S. Edwards. With 
an autlicntic Portrait of Shamil, a 
Plan of his House, and a Map. Post i 
8vo, price 10«. 6d, cloth. 

" A book than which there are few novels more 
interesting. It is a romance of the Caucasus. 
The acoount of life in the house of Shamil itt full 
and very cutertMuing ; and of Sliamll himself we 
see much."— JSxam JHtfr. 

" Tlio story is certainly one of the most curious 
we have read; it contains the best 
of tlie social polity of Shamil and t 
his people."— Zeaaer. 

" The narrative 
AthenceuMt, 



"Wo timik II rn Wostmirth^a hook much tha 
rest wnich liii!i nvpFiirea un AiutralUfi a^ nop the 
j^THfct crista in tia hlatnaiy."^— So^Krci^/jir ^rr/ew, 

"A. ratlomil, Trtj^Orous, illnatmili^e repttri utrcm 
tlie proffnist of tUe^Diitesi &3lQny in AuatmJm," 

?^ni5r'JfnS!i^ ."p/'^?'"^* cDJifcfcins % IftrsTO ftmonnt ..f 



is well worth reading."— 



SHARPENS HISTORIC NOTES ON 
THE OLD AND NEW TESTA- 
MENT. Third and Revised Edition. 
Post 8vo, price 7s, cloth. 

" An inestimable aid to the clor^'man, reader, 
city-missionary, and Sunday-school teacher." 
'^lUuatratedXetrstfthe Worta, 

" A learned and sensible book."— Xaftonat Be- 
view, 

ELLIS'S (WILLIAM; RELICION IN 
COMMON LIFE. Post 8yo, price 
U 6d. doth. 

A book addrcaaed to yoang people of the 
er ten thoamuoA upon social datlea."— 




TAULER'S LIFE AND SERMONS. 

Translated by Miss Str*AJfNA WrxK- 
woHm, With a Preface by tlie 
Rev. CuAnr,ES Kikoslev, Small 
4to, prinled on Tinted I'aper, and 
bound in Antiqae Style, with rod 
edges, fiuitable for a Present. 
l*rice 7s. 6 J, 

" lltBsinnkwoTtli Itftft done n lerrlcc. nut ciih- 
Id cliiitcii Lititory and to literstiirt!, but to tliosc 
who seeh liiapre ami tm^i-benrted doft^tl^mal 
r&ftdlD^. ur wlia dcnin to kiniUfi tlictr ovru b1^ty 



AND HKfiBAIlCUES IN THIS 

>[EitiAN BoaPHOUDS. By Bctsca:* 

McPuEEsosT^ Jf.D., of the Madras 

Army, F.R.a,S., ILA.L Imp, 4to, 

iritb Fourteen Plates and numerous 

UlustrationSf ineliiding Eight 

Coloared Fac-SimilGs of Relics of 

Antiqac Art, price Two Gnitieas. 

"It Is a volume wblch deiervcs the eivmhil 

ntteiiUon of tvery student of dusicnl unTl^nilty. 

No one cun fnU to he vdeaud with a work whicli 

hni B^r tpiich to atcnut the eyetuid to^AiJfy the 

tmf. iff E^eauty unci ale j^siin fn [iul^. . , . . : 

Th*T liooSc 1b j5ot lip with grent cd™ fund ta«i:«, 

ftTi4 f^tsxi h oiiff of the hnudsomast n orbs Ihat hnte ! 

rtswiitw tifi^tud froin the fngUsh i-rt***"— 

WESTGARTH'S VICTORIA, | 

AND T u E A iis-nu,t.rA?f Gold Miar s : 

IN 1 S 5 7 . Fo^t 8 vo, with Maps j price ; 
10s. CJ. clotk 

"llr. Weatgnrth hna ttocTukhI n rel Inline atid ; 
ntldable houli well stoekedi with InTurniHtiou^ mid | 
pleaaiDiDtly intei^pereed with incdd?itM of trAvel 
and y\^Vf^ ortHilDnJftV \\Tc, It U clear, guuslhle, 
and BOKiaitlf e/'— ^£^iriritiii7i. i 

" A mely flfxyutjt ot Ihff Rucwt wnrtdei'ftil bM t»f ! 
ci»lonJn4 experlflrtf* thut tlni i4t;rld a history luw 
furn t»h6(l. ' '^ £jTiiw iner. 



trantUitea."^G'iianliaii. 

^ ^ No 4\.tS*tor*Be of ovttilan eiui be feU aa to the 



sacxxH, ET.-nKK -A.2^I> CO. 



UlSCELLASEOUS—coHthined. 



QHANDLE88'8 VISIT TO SALT 

LAKE t BETKO A JOITRKET ArROJ<H 

THE Plains to tub M«ikm«in 
Settlexents at Utah. TostSvo, 
with a Map, price 2«. 6d, cloth. 

** Ifr. ChMidless 1« an impartial obaerrer of tlip 
Momums. Ha irtTea a ftill aeeount of the iintiirr 



goTemment, mstitntions. morality, and tho s'inKti- 
br relatlonabip (tf the sezeB, with its oonxc- 



of the coantiT. the roUgion of the Murmoiin. tlicir 

^nt.inatr—" " •*---•-- 

onahip 
quenoes."— Omitf. 

**11iose who woald nnderatand what 3Ior- 
moaiam is can do no better than rpad tliln 
authentic, though Ught and lirely volume."— 
Leader. 

" it imprcssea the reader as taitlifiU."- Xutional 
Retiev, 



DOUBLEDAY'S LIFE OF SIR 
ROBERT PEEL. Two volumes, 
8TO, price ISs. clotli. 

■* It Is a sood book of its kind. . . . It is well 
worth reacung, and Terjr pleasantly and senslldy 
written.**— fiactcrdaif Review. 

**This biography is a work oforreat merit, ctm- 
seientiouabr prepared, plain, clear, and priustictkily 
interesting.'^— JunMltfr. 

" It is a production of great merit, and we )):ill 
it AS a most valuable contribution to eoonomical 
and stHtistical science."— £n7l«A Qnartcrlv, 



CAYLEY'S EUROPEAN REVOLU- 
TIONS OF 1848. Crown 8vo, 
price 6«. clotli. 



Hr. Cayl^ has evidently ntiulicd his su1>Joct 
Shly, he has con 
idjphilosopl 
01 an important epoch.*' — A^^io 



fhoroughly, 

Interesting and^ 



has consequently produced an 
ihilosophlcnl , t hough n n i > rete i id - 



Ing history 
Quarterlv. 
*• Two instractive volumes."- OZ,«frcer. 



BUNSEN'S (CHEVALIER) SIGNS 
OF THE TIMES ; or. The Dax- 
GEKS TO Religious Liberty in 
the Present Day. Translated by 
Miss Susanna Winkworth. One 
volume, 8vo, price 55. cloth. 

" Dr. Bunsen is doinff good service, not only to 
his country but to Christendom, by souudin); nii 
alarm touohine the dauKors to i-ellKiouti liberty in 
the present state of the worlil."— ^r/^»»A Quar- 
ierly. 



THE COURT OF HENRY VIII. ; 

being a Selection of the 
Despatches of Sebastian Gius- 
TiNiAN, Venetian Ambassador, 
1515-1519. Translated by Raw- 
don Brown. Two vols., crown 8vo, 
price 21«. cloth. 

*• It is seldom that a page of genuine old history 
U reproduced tor us with m much evidence^ of 
na.ins1aklng and real love or the snl^oet as in the 
S££loa oTdMraatehes made and Mited bgr Mr. 

^XTiSSSSj^KSL^'^n^^ Tolumei."- 



' PAYN'S STORIES AND SKETCHES. 

Tost 8vo, price 2m. 6tl. rlotli. 

"A vnluiiif of pli'nsant rra<iing. H«>m^ of th« 
I>a|>iTH lin\u tnic at Lie salt lu Ihvm,"- Literaro 
Uasrtfr. 

"Mr. I'ayn iNirny, Kplrlted. ohH^nrant.amliihou n 
no ]iitU> knowle(lK<! of mi>ii nnAlHu^n."— i.^atlr,: 

"A muHt amu^inie vohimp, rill of humiiruuii 
advi'iiture and iilnaiwiit sntln*."- Prrfe, 

STONEY'S RESIDENCE IN TAS- 
MANIA. Dt'iny Svo, with Tlatis, 
Cuts, and a Map, price \Ah. cloth. 

"A plain iiml rl-nr nfcniiit df the colnuics in 
\nn liiuinoii'H ImwA."- -A'hrhH nm. 

"A iMTfiM't tciiliiu-liook to Van Dicmon's Ijiml." 
Lj'ttmi.iff. 

"One of thn mojit arcnrntely driKrriptive l>oi»k^ 
upon Van Die mm 'n Land that \io rvmtmbtT l.» 
liiivc read."— *\>ir Qmirterle, 

THE PRINCIPLES OF AGRICUL- 
TURE ; KKPEciAi.Ly Titoru-AU 

By V. I^VELL PllII.Ml>H, M.I). 

Dfciny 8vo, price 7*. Or/, clotli. 

*• Thin Toliimo should hv in ovnry rnrin-lioniip, 
nnd it wouM \»ty a liuidlurU toprtfi-nt it tn hm 
tenants."- rv*riV*. 

"This tr«>nti««> c<>ntain8 nearly nil that in Knuwu 
of the science of ai<rlciilture."— C/6wrcer. 

FORBES' (SIR JOHN) SIGHT- 
SEEING IN GERMANY AND 
THE TYROL. Tost 8vo, with 
lilap and View, price 10*. 6d. cloth. 

" Sir John Forl)CR'R volume fully justifles Its tit !c. 
Wht'rcver hu wiiut he vlNittMl HiKlits, and has icn- 
drrort n fH It hful and cxt rcniely interesting account 
of them,"— Litrrai'j/ Gazette, 

CONOLLY ON THE TREATMENT 
OF THE INSANE. Demy 8vo, 
price 14«. cloth. 



Dr. ConoUy has embodied in this \rork his 
exporicuccH of tho now system of trentlns naticntH 
ut HauwcU Asylum."- ^coMOiai**. 



^raeer'a Maga^int, 



"Wc mott earnestly commend Dr. Conolly's 
trentlse to all who are interested lu the subject." 
— Wcstm'tnttcr liecietc. 

ROSS'S ACCOUNT OF RED 
RIVER SETTLEMENT. One vol., 
post 8vo, price 105. 6d. cloth. 

" The subject is novel, curious, and not without 
interest, wiiile a strong sense of tho real obtains 
throuafhont."— (SSptfcftfior. ^ ^, „ ^,, 

"Tiie history of the Bed Biver Settlement is 
remarkable, if not unique, among colonial 
records."— £iterciry Gazette.^ 

" One of the most interesting of the romances 
of clriilzation."- O&sercer. 

ROSS'S FUR HUNTERS OF THE 
FAR WEST. Two vols., post 8vo, 
with Map and Plate, 2U. cloth. 
*' A well written narratiTe of most exciting ad- 
ventores."— CFiMircKaii. v. 

** A luurrafelTe fall of twaVteofc %»&. ^x^tsGcnoa^ \ 
tAn(nluT«.**-IAterani GoxeUe, ^^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

; a\iai>rcM\\XVuXftw«xr-G'.obe. 



w fj Jbuusi -f u J3Xji»t-t r«i# J3 X 



MISCELLANEOUS— (TowiiwM^A 



RUS80 -TURKISH CAMPAIQII8 
OF 1828-9. By Colonel Ches- 
HET, RJL, D.C.L., r.B.S. Third 
edition. Post 8vo, with Maps, 
price 128. doth. 

"The only work on the suMeet snlted to tlie 
military nadm."— United Serctee Gazette. 

*' in a strategic point of view this worlc Is very 
▼aluahle."— Aetr (Quarterly. 



THE MILITIAMAN AT HOME AND 
ABROAD. With Two Etchings, 
by John Leecu. Post 8to, price 
9«. cloth. 

''Terr amasins, and conveying an impression of 
taitliftimesa."— JvaMoiia; Review, 

"The author is humorous without being wil- 
fully smart, sarcastic without bitterness, and 
shrewd without parading his knowledge and 
power of oheervatlon."— J&n)r«M. 

"A very lively, entertaining companion."— 
Critic. 

" (^uieily, bnt humorously, written." — 
Athenaum, 

THOMSON'8 MILITARY FORCES 
AND INSTITUTIONS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 8vo, price 5*. cloth. 

"A well arranged and carefully disested com- 
T'ilation, giving a clear insight into the economy 
of the ai my, and the working of our military 
system."— /?j)tfefa^or. 



LEVI'S MANUAL OF THE MER- 
CANTILE LAW OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. Svo, 
price 12«. cloth. 

"It is sound, clear. and practical. ... Its 
contents nre strictly those of a manual— a hand- 
hook for law chRmbers, offices, and conuting- 
houses; requisite in most of such places, and 
superfluous in none."— AtJienoeum. 

** Its simplicity and faithfulness make it an ex- 
tremely serviceable \)ook."—Exai»iner. 

"An admirable work of the Mnd."— iau? Timet. 

"It presents a fair summary of the law on the 
great suVJect ofwhichitticnts."— iaw Jbrao-a^iwc. 



THOMSON'S LAWS OF WAR 
AFFECTING COMMERCE AND 
SHIPPING. Second edit., greatly 
enlarged. Svo, price As, ed. boards. 

"Mr. Thomson treats of the immediate effects 
or war : oi enemies and hostile property ; of prizes 
and privateers : of license, ransom, re-c^ture, 
nnd salvage of neutrality, contraband of war, 
blockade, right of search, armed neutralities, 
&c., &c."— Economist, 



UNDINE. From the German of ''De 
la Motte Fouquc.'' Price Is, Bd, 

MORICE'S HAND-BOOK OF 
BRITISH MARnrmiLMI. 8vo, 
piice 5s„ clotlu 
14 



HOPKINS'S 
AVERAGE. 



HANDBOOK Of 

Svo, price 12«.6€^.cl. 



WARING'S MANUAL OF THERA- 
PEUTICS. Fcap. Svo, price 12&66/. 
cloth. 

VOGEL ON DISORDERS OF THE 
BLOOD, Translated by Cucnder 
CooMAL Dey. Svo, price 7«. 6c?. 
doth. 

DUNCAN'S CAMPAIGN WITH THE 
TURKS IN ASIA. Post Svo, 
price 2«. 6c/., cloth. 

SIR JOHN HERSCHEL'S ASTRO- 
NOMICAL OBSERVATIONS 

MADE AT THE CaFE OF GOOD 

Hope. 4to, with plates, price 
4/. 45. cloth. 



DARWIN'S GEOLOGICAL OBSER- 
VATIONS ON Coral Beefs, 
Volcanic Islands, and on South 
America. With Maps, Plates, and 
Woodcuts, 10«. 6rf. cloth. 



SMITH'S ZOOLOGY OF SOUTH 
OF AFRICA. Royal 4to, cloth, 
with Coloured Plates. 

MAMMALIA £3 

AVES 7 

REPTILIA 6 

PISCES I 

LNVEBTEBttAT-fi . 1 



THE BOTANY OF THE HIMA- 
LAYA. Two vols., royal 4to, cloth, 
with Coloured P.ates, reduced to 
5/. 55. 

LEVI'S COMMERCIAL LAW OF 
THE WORLD. Two vols., royal 
4to, price 6/. cloth. 

GOETHE'S CONVERSATIONS 
WITH ECKERMANN. Translated 
by John Oxenford. Two vols., 
post Svo, 55. cloth. 

M'CANN'S ARGENTINE PRO- 
VINCES. &c Two Tok., pott 
8vo, wim I3AjMto«X\oia, ^^ftvab ^^. 
clolK 



.WdJ 1 1 y-Tj XH> .Z^X^ JL/ v^\^. 



MISCELLANEOUS— con<tftw«rf. 



ROSS'S ADVENTURES ON THE 
COLUMBIA RIVER. Post Svo, 
28. %d, cloth. 

DOUBLEDArS TRUE LAW OF 
POPULATION. Thirdedition,8vo, 
6«. cloth. 

SIR JOHN FORBES'S MEMO- 
RANDUMS IN IRELAND. Two 
vols., post Syo, price 1/. ]«. clotli. 

POETICS : AN Essay on Poetry. 
By E. S. Dallas. Post 8vo, 
price 2^. 6J. clotli. 

WOMEN OF CHRISTIANITY 
EXEMPLARY FOR PIETY AND 
CHARITY. By Julia Kavanaoh. 
PoBt 8vo, with Portraits, price 5*., 
in emhossed cloth. 

WOMAN IN FRANCE. By Julia 
Kavanaoh. Two vols., post Svo, 
with Portraits, price 12*., cloth. 

STEINMETZ'S NOVITIATE; or, 
The Jesuit in Tbainino. Third 
Edition, post Svo, 2«. 6c/. cloth. 

A CONVERTED ATHEISTS TESTI- 
MONY TO THE TRUTH OF 
CHRISTIANITY. Fourth edition, 
fcap. Svo, 38. cloth. 

SWAINSON'S LECTURES ON NEW 
ZEALAND. Crown Svo, price 
28, 6d, cloth. 

PLAYFORD'S HINTS FOR INVEST- 
ING MONEY. Second edition, 
post Svo, price 2*. 6rf. cloth. 

BOOKS FOR THE BUND. Printed 
in raised Roman letters, at t)ie 
Glasgow Asylnm. 

▲ List of the books, with their pricw, may be had 
on appUoatlon. 



i 



LEIGH HUNTS 

3*. ed. cloth. 



TABLE TALK. 



LEIGH HUNTS WIT AND HUMOUR. 

5s, cloth. 

LEIGH HUNTS JAR OF HONEY 
FROM MOUNT HYBLA. Price 
58, cloth. 

NATIONAL SONGS AND LEGENDS 
OF ROUMANIA. Translated hy 
E. C. Grenville Mubaay, Esq. 
AVith Music, crown Svo, price 
2s, 6d, 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. 

The Prize Essays. By M. Hill and 
C. F. Coiix u'ALLis. Post Svo, price 
6s. cloth. 

EVANS'S (REV. R. W.) SERMONS 
ON THE CHUaCH OF GOD. 

Svo, price lOs. 6d, 

EVANS'S (REV. R. W.) RECTORY 
OF VALEHEAD. Fcap. cloth, 
price 3s. 



THOMPSON'S AUSTRIA. 

Svo, price 125. 



Post 



i£IOH 
AND 

lOsi cloth 



HUNTS MEN, WOMEN, 
^X)KS. Two toIb., price 



TAYLER'S (REV. C. B.) SERMONS. 

12 mo, price Is. 6d. By the Author 
of " Records of a Good Man's Life." 

TAYLERS (REV. C. B.) SOCIAL 
EVILS. In nurohers, each com- 
plete, price 6d. eacli. 

I.-THE MECHANIC. 

II.-THd LADY AND THE LADY'S MAID. 
IlI.-TUB PASTOR OF DKON PELLS. 

V.-THJi COUJiTKY TOWN. 
VI.-LIVB AND LMT LIVE; OB, THB MAW- 
CUESTEB WEATEBS. 

VII.-THB SEASIDE FAEM. 

ELEMENTARY WORKS ON 
SOCIAL ECONOMY. Uniform 
in foolscap Svo, half-bound. 

,I.-0UTXINE8 OP SOCIAL ECONOUY. I».M. 
lL-PBO^BS81VB LESSONS IN SOCIAL 

SCIENCE. 
III.-INTRODUCTION TO THE SOCIAL 

SCIENCES. 8«. 
lV.-0T3TL\Sia Q« ITMk TTSKSEaSS^KS.'OV&a., 

OUGHT 1 to ■S«i'% 'S.^. 'Va.ww^ 



\ 



"W^OKKS JPUJiiiXSJiiaJ J3Y 



WOBKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST. 



THE eNCUSH IN WESTERN INDIA: 

BEIXO THE BaELT HisTORT OF THE 

! Factory at Surat, of Bombat. 

j Bv Philip Axderson, A.M. 2nd 

I editioD, 8vo, price 148, cloth. 

I "Qmdnt. enrloiDi, and amusing, this volume 
<*eMnribos. from uUl mannscripts and obsouro 

' hooks, the Ufe of EugUsh merchants in an Indian 
Pnetoiy. It contains fresh and amusing gossip, 
all hearing on erents and characters of hlslorical 
i iniiortanoe.' — ^ thenaum. 
*'A hook of permanent value."— Guardian. 

UFE IN ANCIENT INDIA. By Mrs. 
Spkir. With Sixty Illustrations 
by G. SciiARF. 8vo, price 15*., 
elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges. 

" We shonld in vain seek for any other treatise 
which, in so ^hort a unnoe, gives so well-connected 
aji aocount ef iho early pcrtudof Indian history." 
—IhtUif Sewt. 

" Whoever desires to have the best, the com* 

Sletest, and tlie most popular view of what 
trlental scholars have made known to us respect- 
ing Ancient India must peruse the work of Mrs. 
Bjwir; In which he will And the story told in 
clear, correct, and unaffected English. The book 
is admirably got \vp**— Examiner, 

THE CAUVERY, KISTNAH, AND 
CODA VERY: being a Keport 
ox the Works constructed on 
THOSE Rivers, for the Irrigation 
of Provinces in the Presidency 
OF Madras. By R. Baird Smith, 
F.G.S., Lt.-CoL Bengal Engineers, 
&c., &c. In demy 8vo, with 19 
Plans, price 28«. cloth. 

"A most curious and interesting work."— 
Economitt, 

THE BHILSA TOPES ; or, Buddhist 
Monuments op Central India. 
By Major Cunningham. One vol., 
8vo, with Thirty-three Plates, 
price 30«. cloth. 

"Of the Topes opened in various parts of India 
none have yielded so rich a harvest of important 
information as those of Bliilsa. opened by Mujor 
Cunningham and Lieut. Maisoy; and which nre 
described, with nn abundance of highly curious 
graphic illustrations, in this most intei-esting 
book."— ii'arajw iner, 

THE CHINESE AND THEIR REBEL- 
LIONS. By TnojiAs Taylor 
Meadows. One thick volume, 8vo, 
with Maps, price 18«. cloth. 

"Mr. Meadows' book is the work of a learned, 
conscientious, and observant person, and really 
important in many respects."— 7*tine». 

''^Mr. Meadows has produced a work which 
desei-ves to be studied by all who would mlu a true 
appreciation of Chinese character. InHormatlon 
Is sown broad^ooit through every page."— 
Athenaum, 

TRACTS ON THE NATfVE ARMY 
OF INDIA. JBTjr JJrigadier-General 
Jacob, C.B. 8vo, price 2s, 6(L 
16 



ADDISON'S TRAITS AND STORIES 
OF ANGLO-INDIAN LIFE. With 
Eight Illustrations, price 5«. cloth. 

"An entertaining and instructive volume of 
Indian anecdotes."— Jft^i^ar^ Spectator. 

"Anecdotes and stories well calculated to 
illustrate Anglo Indian life and the domestic 
manners and liahitsof Uindostan."— 0&«errer. 

" A pleasant collection of amusing auecdotcs." 

ROYLE ON THE CULTURE AND 
COMMERCE OF COTTON IN 
INDIA. 8vo, price 18«. cloth. 

ROYLE'S FIBROUS PLANTS OF 

INDIA FITTED FOR CORDAGE, 

Clothing, and Paper. 8vo, price 
128, cloth. 

ROYLE'S PRODUCTIVE RE- 
SOURCES OF INDIA. Super 
royal 8vo, price 14*. cloth. 

ROYLE'S REVIEW OF THE MEA- 
SURES ADOPTED IN INDIA FOR 
THE IMPROVED CULTURE OF 
COTTON. 8vo, 2*. 6rf. cloth. 

A SKETCH OF ASSAM: 

with some Account of the Hill 
Tribes. Coloured Plates, 8vo, 
price 14*. cloth. 

BUTLER'S TRAVELS AND ADVEN- 
TURES IN ASSAM. One vol. 8vo, 
with Plates, price 12*. cloth. 

DR. WILSON ON INFANTICIDE IN 
WESTERN INDIA. Demy 8vo, 
price 12*. 

CRAWFURD'S GRAMMAR AND 
DICTIONARY OF THE MALAY 
LANGUAGE. 2 vols. 8vo, price 
36*. cloth. 

ROBERTS'S INDIAN EXCHANGE 
TABLES. 8vo, second edition, 
enlarged, price 10*. 6rf. cloth. 

WARING ON ABSCESS IN THE 
LIVER. 8vo, price 3*. 6(f. 

LAURIE'S SECOND BURMESE 
WAR — RANGOON. Post 8vo. 
with Plates, price 2*. 6<f. cloth. 

LAURIE'S PEGU. Post 8vo, price 
14«. cloth. 

BOYD'S TURKISH INTERPRETER j 

A GrAMHILR O* TKa T\SKK\W\ 
LA^GU AG¥i. ft^O, ^TVCA \'is . 
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WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST— continued. 



BRIDCNELL'S INDIAN COM- 
MERCIAL TABLES. Royal 8to, 
price 21«., half-bound. 

mvlNG'8 THEORY AND PRACTICE 
OF CASTE. 8vo, price bs. cloth. 



BAILLirS LAND TAX OF INDIA. 

According to the Moohummudan 
Law. 8vo, price 6*. cloth. 

BAILLIE'S MOOHUMMUDAN LAW 
OF SALE. 8yo, price 14«. cloth. 



THE BOMBAY QUARTERLY BAILLIE'S MOOHUMMUDAN LAW 
REVIEW. Nos. 1 to 9 at 5s., 10 to OF INHERITANCE. 8yo, price 

14, price 6«. each. 1 9*. cloth. 



NEW CHEAP SERIES OP POPULAR WORKS. 

lu Small Post 8vo, 
With large Type, on good Paper, and neat cloth binding. 



LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH 
HUMOURISTS OF THE 18TH 
CENTURY. ByW.M.THACKEBAT, i 
Author of "Vanity Fair," "The 
Virginians," &c. Price 2*. ed. cl. 

" What fine things these lectures contain ; what 
eloquent and suotle saringa; what wise and 
earnest writUig; how delightful are their turns 
of humour ; with what a touching effect in the 
Kraver passages the genuine feeling of the man 
comes out, and how vividly the thoughts are 
painted, as it were, in graphic and characteristic 
vrorda."— Examiner, 

*' This is to us hy fto the most aoceptahle of Mr. 
Thackeray's writings. His graphic style, his 
philosopmcal spirit, his analytical powers, his 
hirge heartedness, his shrewdness, and his gentle* 
nets, have all room to exhibit themselves."— 
Economift, 

"Pnll of sound, healthy, manlv, vigorous 
Writing; sagacious in observation, independent 
and thoughtful, earnest in sentiment, In style 
pointed.clear,andBtriaghtrorward."— WettmtMter 
Seuiew, 

*'The Lectures are a valuable addition to our 
permanent literatiu^ : eloquent when the author 
IS serious, brilliant when he is gay— they are 
charming reading."— Dai^v Newt, 

"Jii those who nttendii4 Ihty It^ctarea tlic iQi^iL 
will be a [ileaiiniit r^ttiiiiUceuee. t-u others nn 
excltiui^ novelty- Tim lityle— cl«ar^ Idtoinntic!^ 
rurclblfls fknilhur. btit never sloveniy i the setuch- 
iog strukm of linj-f^iuni or irony; thu OOCneiuna.! 
flashes &r KBtJerouH ecurn , ^hq U>uche« of pathofl, 
pSty. and tenUprnusB ; the rnji-ality t<?iflai»red but 
ue»*t" wealenned by ciperienceand lyiupiLthy; the 
leUdtoni pbraiea, the strUilns aiiecdotes tlie 
)iiii«iM«a o' wine, practice reflection; all these 
bse much leas than Wft wuM haie exjrecU^d Tiftm 
thu absbDce of the toI»^ mauoer, ana iuok of tlift 
IM ttm;r/'— i^f t'r« f<*^» 

"We have been charmed beyond expectation 
with the reading of these Essays. . . . ^They 
are truly beautfiul, suggestive Essays, on topics 
ferttMin suggestion; they are iinafliectedly 
humorous, pathetic, subtle, pleasant, and thought- 
ful. .. . Thackeray's style, half sad, half 
playful, is seen to perfection In this volume."- 



THE TOWN: its Mbmorjlble 
Characters and Events. By 
Leiou Hunt. With 45 Engravings. 
Price 2s. 6d, cloth. 

•'\\(j iviU sllow no Mifhcr enJQjttjftnt for a 
rttttyiiJil |f]i]t^ilshfQan than to atrttU Jolsupe^y 
lliruLiMU thLa'niitrvellrtu.a town, (irw in arm with 



playful. 

Leader, 

"Itlfaoteatjr to uy or abow how exceedingly 
rich it it in rejaeetiov. in wisdom, in wit and 
Jbutaour, in jgeniai /beiings, and in expressive 
*B^u^;»."—JvffMwtt/brmief, 



la, t hut lie Ktvei un tUo nutpoitri iigi of a mJnd 
cnrJchi'd w°th ihc muBt /ip^rihMible kuoivli^i 
therein nut ftic page whlth dues not gldw vritti 
interest. It ia a sefloti itt iiLctiireB ttoiu the UJfe, 
i-p.prusi*iitlna KCfuca in ivhk^h bvenf inhubitant of 
I ji e Hie I rQboii B hfifl an ( lit flf est • "— I'ifli rt » ^ ^^ 
"'The Tt^wn' Is a btKik for all I^locea find all 

Eer^ona : fur Uie stmlj, wlit^n ueiu la tired of 
ibour 3 fur the arnwins-roum, parlour. CEvrriaaej 
or elflaju-boal/'— **!iPi5ti((i/t»r+ j. * - 

"Thi« Is one of itift v&ry plenBantest works M 
LnlxU Hunt. W« are never out of slglitnrjiovfl- 
rcttinis ^31- unlidciitB. nuiatile bnlliUngi and the 
bufldera theroof, boiiksfttlera amt bookiuaters, 
pinys ami t>lay*'i''*i me" HlM^ut Town, Jjnd thd 
hminla where They ftrffiik tticlr wUt^ ajidtappgd 
tuc [tuother'fl wUr-Aih^Rfram. 

THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF 
ART. By John Kcskin, M.A. 
Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 

"A most fthlo, clontient, and well- timed worltj 
We ban it wtth latinSactl^nithiulElnslt^piaatfld 
to do mncli practieetl uvodn und we ourdl*lly roeom- 
meiidittaoEirrftad^n*,"— rriijiw*. <_ * *i.^ 

"Mr. ItUflMira chief purpoae^ 1i t" treat th* 
arttBfs po^vtr. aud the art itunif, a* items of tha 
woTl<r* weaith. and to mhovr iiow theao iiuiy be 
hest evoWed. prwluoed, tM;cuinulat^, nod ai4- 
tributed."— jl^Aanf(?Mw. 

*'AVe nev&r Qult Mf- Riiakm witliont oolnff tho 
betttic for what ho hM told ua, [ind tiierororo we 
rcoomtucnd this Uttle ii^uliiiiie, like all hi a. other 
works to thepotusalof our itifMlora."— iiV?o?iojflitt. 

^Thia hook, dniitig aa It la. iJtlaticOB^ keenly at 
DriJictples. of whicTi seme are ninotig the artieias 
of ojiclent a<Kle»» while others AH: OTolvtnff alowly 
to the lis^tJ'—LtrtKttr, 

BRITISH INDIA. ByHABBHsx 
Martineau. Price 2s. ^d, oXsjil^Si- V 

"A good oomiftftxAixMft. ^t «» «««*» wW«w*»;*— \ 
It «Yat Vvaa vet «bW«K^ — J10TTW*«^^ 



best tliat Yva% v«^ ewww'^" 



A^U±LK-W Jf U iSJUJlO JA-HiXJ XJ X 



CHEAP SEBIES OF FOFULAB FICTIONS. 

"Well printed, in large Type, on good Paper, and strongly bound in doth. 



JANE EYRE. By Cubrek Bell. 
Price 2*. 6d. cloth. 

*• • Jane Byre ' is a remarkable production' 
Freshness and originality, trnth and passion, 
singular Micitv in the description of natural 
scenery and in the analysation of human thought, 
enable this tale to stand boldly out f^m the ma- s. 
and to assume its own ^ace in the bright Held of 
romantic literature."— Tiww. 

" • Jane Eyre ' is a book of decided power. The 
thoughts are true, sound, and original : and the 
style is resolute, straightforward, and to the 
purpose. The object and moral of the work are 
excellent."— Examiner. 

"A very pathetic tale: very singular, and so 
like truth tnat It is dltticult to avoid believing 
that much of the chai-acters and incidents are 
taken ft*om life. It is an episode in this work-a- 
day world, most interesting, and touched at once 
with a daring and delicate hand. It is a book for 
the enjoyment of a feeling heart and vigorous 
understanding."— ^acA:icood'« Magaxine, 

" For many years there has been no work of 
■uch power, piquancy, and originality. Its very 
faults are on the side of vigour, and its beauties 
are all original. It is a book of singular fascina- 
tioru"—Eavnburgh Review. 

** Almost all that we reauire in a novelist the 
writer has: perception of cliaracter and power 
of delineating it; picturesqueness, passion, and 
knowledge of llro. Realiry — deep, signincant 
reality— IS the characteristic of this book."— 
Frater'i Magazine. 



SHIRLEY. By Curkeb Bell. Price 
2s. 6d. cloth. 

"The peculiar power which was so greatly 
admired In 'Jane Eyre' Is not absent Ttoxa this 
book. It possesses deep interest, and an irre- 
sistible grasp of reality. There is a vividness and 
distinctness of conception in it quite marvellous. 
The power of graphic delineation and expression 
is Intense. There are scenes which, for strength 
and delicacy of emotion, are not transcended in 
the range of English tiotion."— Examiner. 

" ' Shirley ' is an admirable book ; totally f^i^e 
f^m cant, afTectation, or conventional tinsel of 
any kind; genuine English in the independence 
and uprightness of the tone of thought, in the 
purity of heart and feeling which pervade it ; 
genume English in the masculine vigour or rough 
originality of its conception of character; and 
genuine English in style and diction."— Jfomin^ 
Ckrontcle. ^ 

*' The same piercing and loving eye. and the 
same bold and poetic Imagery, are exhibited here 
as in 'Jane Eyre.' Similar power is manifested in 
the delineation of character. With a flew biief 
vigorous touches, the picture starts into distinct - 
rieaa."— Edinburgh Remetc. 

*• • Shirley ' Is very clever. It could not be other- 
wise. The flEunilty of graphic description, strong 
imagination, ternA and masculine diction, ana> 
lytic skill, all are visible. . . . Gems of rare 
thought and glorious passion shine here and 
there."— Titnef. 

" • Shlrlev * Is a book demanding dose perusal 
and oarenil consideration."— ^ctAefuncfa. 

•*• Shirley * is a novel of remarkable power and 
brilliancy : It is calculated to rouse attention, 
excite the imagination, and keep the ftonlties in 
eager and impmtlent miqpenae."— Jfamlvtfr pott. 

r* /l'^55^ ' /? 1*« anatomy of the female heart. 
iiJS'^j!^^ ^^^^ indlcatea exqnisite IMing. and 
rarr »..« -^jrer of mind in the writcrT The 




VILLETTE* ByCL^nnmBELL, PrLce 
2*\ 6rf. cloth. 

'■ * Vlllftit&* is Ti. most romnt-kabli} work— apro- 
Ltuciioii altoiceLlior 9^i fffn^rix^. FuhieBa and 
vjji^our of thi>u|;ht mark almost every SBnlance, 
oriit there is a sort of eo*? power tiervjifllini tlie 
ivhialo nnrratlive suali as wa have raiely mot."— 
BtiinlntrBh iSJft-iflp, 

** This novftl p til ply sujitsdti^ tJift fimiH of 11j.c 
author of* Jane Eyits ^ nitti ' iiihU'itiy ' i;^ kr orlsfSnsi 
and pcurBrPuIwi'ittfrK *ViJh:t1«^ is a most wlml- 
rahly written noveL evifrj-irlipi'fi OJiglnnl, cvBiy- 
where ihrsrwd."— .KraMtJiw. 

" Tltere is throimhaut a chartn of ft-eshnp« 
which in iwflEiltpIy delltbtruT: fjt>!^htK!«« in ybscr- 
vRtknij fro^liTi^hi!) In f«9Cl^niT, frQGhiKua In exjires- 

*■ The tiilo is one of thf^&J9^&ctLouB^ and remark - 
nhle ns Ek picture of manTieis. A luimlnE lit^Firt 
Kl^JWs thiMujrhtnit U. and one brilliantlj- disttnct 
chjin^irtrir kefl)>!i it n\{y*i."—AtA6Ji^vm. 

*'* ViUtttp' 1* cn>wde<l with b&init(ft*, with Bot>d 
thJngH, fiPi- which wo Imk to this eiear siglit, d4.Mi|i 
feeling^ and aiurulsr though not exteu&ivo expe- 
riPiicB of MfUj wbtch we uiaociatu with tlic Jijima 
Of CiurerBpll.'— IfcBifv ^^picj. 

*■ ' VilleLtQ' is entliioii to inV<y i vera- bl^fh i>li^pr; 
in the litcrstnrp of St-iiun, The r^or will Qm] 
oliai-aelQT nk?i>br oi>nceiv<i4 itud ThiMrDrfLUX;^' dc- 

[tiatect; 1b« will dlaoctvc'if much f|UfiQt hunn^nr, a. 
iveiy wlt^ hrllllant dlaloicuc^, vivid dBicriptviDS» 
n; Election a butli new a.n<\ true, Hontimcnt ft^ee 
fi^om cant and ounventionalityr "iid hunts of elfj- 
m^if>iiOtt and pnxjtry, fln^hini? hfcliH Mid {littrtl."— 

" TliQ [Oscillation of g^nlua dwells in thii hox^kt 
which is» in our judttiiBnt^ auncrior to any at 
Onrrer Eell's previocia cn'.^rta. for oii^innlity of 
OCJiteption, gmap of clianutcir, ela>Joralioii and 
c&n»iati?Aey uT detail, and ptclur^sqne flirce uf 
oxpreulou, favr works in i\\6 En$i\*h Iiuu[i4a£0 
can Btama tLo tost of compftrison fl ith It."— Jffovji- 
itig Pv»L 

WUTHERING HEtOHTS AND 
AGNES GREY, By Ellis md 
ACTOK Br.Lj., With Memoir by 
Currer Bell, Price 2,?. 6^. cloih, 

"There are nojiagca in this book of ' Watlusrtiiff 
Holglit*' of which any noTeViat, naat or prastiut, 
mi^^tit twpi^ourt. It has heen mid of ahakefipeore 
timt hi! f^Tew fmntiK whicli the physician mij^ht 
lattiLU'; EIH* BtU bfudone nti lecm."— .PdWWllMifi. 

'■ There is, iit pJl tivfiitft. ktHipinif in lUv \Hhyk'r 
the grcjupK of Allures auJ the scetiEry ara Ut Imr- 
mony with eneSt other. There \x a toneh of Swl- 
VEitor KoBa in n]i."—Affitf. 

" " WuthertnK Hbf«;hli ' bears Ih^ stump of a 
proTbundly In^irlduia. stiron^n and passknu^ 
mind. The mt^oiDir U ona of the m^^t tooehlrur 
chAptera in htcraTy biography."— JV'ofl«n/i5t*«laf* 

A LOST LOVE. ByAsiifOiii? Ow-en. 
PiHce 2*. clolli. 

** ' A Lo!?t LoTft' in n storr lull of amis tsid 

{teihiiRr Ko (outline &r tho story wooia give auy 
lien oT its hmuU ,"—A thewttvut. 

" A tub,' flt wiK?!.- nuj villi; and winjiiuff, nittun^ 
nnd ruinautScH and PErrtufii to fjiIkc nil iUr flntr 
s^iriTnitbics of the readui^^s nature."'— l^v^f, 
"A renl plotute of woniau'i iiSK*'—}Vf»imiiiMitr 

"A vtjrj bpRtittml and loncLlrif sIott. It ii 
trjcto tint uri^i. and nrp«iils te all who hare not 
forKottcn love nnd >diuh.**— O^o^^e, 

"A novel af jar^ynt ji^nlus » hbMitUii] ond true ai 
lifti itself. "-^W Quart frlyi Rtrirtr. 

"^ K felnWiu^ and original &tL^r>': a ^oik of 
f.p.n'ixYft ajiil MiftsVyiP.\UV*"— Sttiwvdoft U^vi^itr, 



garrrgj, •taT.Tur.ij .A^rr* co. 



CHEAP SERIES OF POPULAR PICTIONS- 



DEE tl BROOK. Br nAuJiiET 
Mabti>-xau. Price 2s. 61^. doth, 

"Tliifli p4>p\ilAr fii;tli>n pro^ebt^ m true nmi nnt- 
smLfld p]E-turc vf (foniiiTT Jjfa luntmji the uyiMT 
mldiUe ejKste* of EttJ^iqii ri9aUlunt< ami !■ re- 
rnarbftM^ ftn- Its hil^treat^ nrkAlni^ ft-um th4j 
influeTt<?« or FiirlcuBt^hnrticteri iv|n)ii pjiph ^nllu'r^ 
Einii llic eUTrct of orrttim^ cirouinstnncev iipan 
(.hem. Tliy rifflcHptians or ruml Heneir, ai'^l thi? 
tiAilr riu^uiit in vniam buun. nm Among tho 
modi ctiArntlnkf af tLu jiittlior'a wiitlnjta; taut iha 
vTojr in whiotL exciting iiiciiLeuta ErmclM&1:lr ru-ibc 
oat or the mtut urdinnTT pliuei of lU^ nud tho 
4kJU^tltJi.whic>i riatnnil(incl (itaT7-»€lii> cUnmtTliir* 
art! brought out in drsmAtlo RltiutiuiiH.nttcql th« 

"A pure and beautlfnl mond fBellnx pervades 
tbe work, and recommends it to femiUos where 
novels are not generally admitted. "-> 



TALES OF THE COLONIES. 

By Chables Bowcroft. Price 
2s, ed, cloth. 

*** Tales of tbe Colonies ' is an able and interest- 
ing book. The anther has the flrst great requisite 
in flotion— a knowledge of the life ne undertakes 
to desoribe ; and his matter is solid and reaL"— 
Spectator. 

"It combines the fidelity of truth with tlie 
nirit of a romance, and has altogether much of 
IM Foe in its character and composition."— 
LUtrarg Gazette, 

** Since the time of Bobinson Orusoe. literature 
Has inrodnced nothinsc like these 'Tales of the 
Colonies.' "—Metropolitan Magazine. 

"This is a singular work. No more romance, 
BO mere fiction, however skilfully managed or 
powerftilly executed, can surpass it. The work 
to which it bears the nearest similitude is 
Bobinson Crusoe, and it is scarcely, if at all, 
inferior to that extraordinary history ."-Voiin 
Bull. 



ROMANTIC TALES (including 
"Avillion"). By the Author ot 
"John Halifax, Gentleman." A 
new edition. Price 2«. 6c?. cloth. 

" In a nice knowledge of the refinements of the 
female heart, and in a happy power of depicting 
emotion, the authoress is excelled by very few 
Btoary tellers of the Oay."— Globe. 

•* As pleasant and fanciful a miscellany as has 
h*^n sivcn to the public in these latter days."— 
A'hetUBum. 

"'Avillion' is a beautiful and ftmciful story. 
and the rest make very agreeable reading. There 
is not one cf them unquiokened by true feelintt 
exquisite taste, and a pure and vivid imai?iua- 



^Fourth edition, 



PAUL FERROLL 

price 2a. cl£>th. 

^ We Im^ - .-!,:.:_ ..oJ „ ., _^iu-:.:l :, ._:^_.„-. 
We can find no fault in it as a work of art. It 
leaves us in admiration, almost in aire, of the 

[H>WflrBijf Jl.7i riiiiJiMi-. —/\rtr </ff«r/rrfp, 

"llmftrt (liJipbi,v?i| [n pr'^»enii>TiK Pnul Fprroil 
thi^ii^Jadnt iha «u»T i* Ki'onJ all Srtabo."— 

"T\te III Qitinui 9 f\t iha botjik nre eitrauielr i^oll 
iiianuiv»H ,"— ji /A ^utrv m . 

-' ' i'jiitt Fl m>U ' im *t ^hniVthnt wIlT b^very muoli 
rtl"^. lAlkCiJ Ulruut, kliilI iiLiirirntlert Jit.'^'—Olotig. 

"The TtmH of uiurlii tItHMipflitriii lint^itigAibin is 
repreventcd tn ui in ttid dlmraiittir of Pnnl 
Farmli, . , , * Wc do Dot D4^e<] it^be tvt^l ho^' 
ho nsltand why h*i wot4!<A thus will thu»i ItirtU 
iv; otivi^>ijft tm tnuni rnimU 'Vum the i^crj opodtai 
pa^s. Uiit thci puwL^r at thft ttMty in Liot wmS^ 
•^ned hy this eariy knowlKlJce z ralhnr |» tt 
hi^lflbteued, slnoe thi; artistic force of Doutnut fa 
L<raiid and nrtu-Fiil in the two dgupea wlio ding so 
eiasely toaetl^^eF In their fond huiuau lo\e,"— 

*' 'Vmil Fem:>U ' Is a most strikiosly orlirliial 

ftrodi intitm . It m*y he rrganfed *a a pLunomfluoa 
II UtHdi-alurp— n book that miut be read^ aiid 
can nut bo foTypi^tifiTtr"—Mt/rmtnff Pnitt. 

"To ali the t?lQini5Mta ^t ^\imHn\ flA^t^ the 
fyXnry ftdiirt thi* morit of bulnjf ably nun for^bly 
Wi-1ttftn/'— ./(jAh hvltr 

"• ' J^iul VatnAi * ts au DriglnaJ concepiliju 
^\ riijk^til niit wiiLl] njarvniioiis sktli and nuuitflry 
iif hujHurvjte. U iv. 'iiy fWr (-hu nm^t oninvjrtliTiaj-y 
«Mrk <.tf Enodern t\m^m "^IttitttTsi-tsd AVicj ci/'i*e 
World. 

'"Paul Ferroir is one of the novels of this 
generation that will be road by the next."— (Tto&e. 

SCHOOL FOR FATHERS. 

By Talbot Gwynne. Price 2*. cl. 

" The SfilnMd for Zftthurs ' isoiiEMtr the clts^erLHtH 
uiostbriliiHni.goulHl, aii<l InstructJiv^i titort«a Unit 
^Q hai'o rond since the iviibUcatLon Qt Mane 
Kyre.*"— UdEMftic Sevieur. 

"Tiic pieiuantest tale wa h?iT£i rciul mrmany a 
flay. It It a slory of the Tttiter at] J i^t^taUn' 
days, and ts Very tltJyasiodintKd; with that ttwfl 
ur |(uud ISjEhBh Utcrutiiru hy it? manly rk^jlti^. 
direet, nnM^cbfld manner of wnUm. fttid ulcely- 
iiinnaK«rf.w*U-ttini*daarratlre. Thi^dsscrii^ttpii^ 
iipftitjioellfliitj. some of the Cfjcintry pntntiiig Ia Ai 
trvtth as a landswipe by MtroA Cunitable. or an 
idyl by T(jiii]yj!on.*'— iiimiMftiir, 

^'A c»j>ital iv^ctur^ of to WD aiiiX country a 
PBDtvtT B^a;aind {a empbatVcally the fbf!:!^h«st, 
mc<icit, ni^U munt Artlniic piece or Action tUikt hna 
ifttelv oETip hi our wny*'- >'OJi»H/53nnt*^. 

" ' Tb ! Bchooi Tbr Ffttbert ' ti at onte highly 
nmuslnjE aud detjtdy intirosling — fuii of that 
gpnaiiLebnmonTwliiohi^liJilrpMEo*— ftudwriUfiii 
witti a liTJshiie^a of r<iyii"RaiiJ mclDess of »tyio 
wliicii en tit i^ It to ho called a talc of the ' Vie« of 
Wflkoflolrt' Bohwl."— JfrfiaiiMi^. 

"A hiile, beany, iiiinfPectadH honspt, downrtffht 
EriglisU tnlft, A vIkoiou^ jaimln« of Ktt!<»sh 
f»tn ami Mfcnnors^by an fi»-ti»t win* if, tfaantughly 
tihtJoTifll tn hfi* genius. Inato, odncatiou* and 
pfrjiidlpoii,*'— C7/tt^j*^ .„ . ^ 

-A fliipitftl iivty, liiustratln^ our tawn and 
(loufiiry tlfti a litindj-od yeflrs ago^'^-Sr^^ii* 



PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 



DOMESTIC STORIES I ^^ *5' '^'^^^J °^ "^"^ ^"^^ ^'^' 
t^Mv^tm. «« ' ( tlemaiw etc. 



AVOKKB iPTJiJUSHEU BY 



NEW NOVELS. 

(to bb hjld at jlll ubraries.) 



TRUST FOR TRUST. By i 

A. J. BAEROwcLiFrB, Aulhor of 
" Ambcrhill.'* 3 vols. (Now ready.) 

OLD AND YOUNa 1 vol. 

ELLEN RAYMOND; or, Ups and 
Downs. By Mrs. Vidal, Author 
of "Tales for the Bush," &c. 
3 vols. 

•• The plot la wrongliit out wl^^h wonderftil Inge- 
nuity, and the dltTerent oharaoters are suotained 
In perflBot keeping to the end."— Illustrated News 
€if the World, ^ ^ 

'* ' BUen Basmnond' is among the most remark- 
able noirela ot the uetLaon,"— Ladies Newspaper. 

" The oharacters are good, the style pore, cor- 
rect, brisk, and easy."— iVew, 

LOST AND WON, By Geobgiana 
M. Cbaik, Author of " Riverston." 
1 vol. 2nd Edition. 

^* Nothing aupftrtoT to Ihls n^vel hM ap^Arcd 
diirtng tbri imeBeut nmnim.'*~L<fadrr* 

■ mTbi Omlk's new ifcory U a nood ojib unrT In 
point nfiihllily above the ftvisrsfle arUidieiii' nuTtjIi." 

"There in a A'(>!ii1in<L>VH s-nil clenemeaalnlUls tala 
vhleh rend«r« it chHrm^nft,"—Giob^. 

'*T]iLr la&ii impruremeiit on MLpss Cmlk'a flrst 
work, T>LU story Lk moi-e i?uliipai?t and tnom inta- 
roBtlng/'— AtAf nwH m . 

AN OLD DEBT. By Florence 
Dawson. 2 vols. 

•'A powerfully written novel; one of the best 
which has recently proceeded fl*ora a female 
hand. . . . The dialogue is vigorous and 
spirited."— J/ofMtff^ Post, 

SYLVAN HOLTS DAUGHTER. 

By Holme Lee, Author of ** Kathie 
Brande," &c. 2Qd edition. 3 vols. , 

"The well-established reputation of Holme 
Jjee, as a novel writer, will receive an additional 
glory ftrom the publication of 'Sylvan Holt's 
iiaughter.* It is a charming tale of country life 
and character."— 0/o6e. 

" There is much that is attractive in ' Sylvan 
Holt's Daughter,' much that Is graceful and re- 
fined, much thai is firesh, healthy, and natural." 
—Press, 

MY LADY ! A Tale op Modern 
LiFB. 2 vols. 

" * My Lady ' is a fine specimen of an Englisli 
matron, exlubiting that union of strength and 
gentleness, of common sense and romance, of 
energy and grace, which nearly approaches our 
ideal (tf womanhood."— Pr«M. 

" ' My Lady' evinces charming feeling and deli- 
cacy of touch. It is a novel tliat will bo read with 
interest."— A^A«n(eum. 

EVA DESMOND j or, Mutation. 

3 vols. ,1 

^ "A more beautiful creation than Eva It would ! 
be dimcuU to imagine. The novel is undoubtedly 
full of interest."— i/omini^ Post. i 

"SS^JS'*^^^^' ^l^^' and originality In con- i 



THE CRUELEST WRONG OF ALL. 

By the Author of " Margaret ; or, 
Prejudice at Home." 1 vol. 



" The author has a pathetic vein, and there is a 
tender sweetness in the t 
Leader. 



J tone of her narration."— 




^r£jilJBff^^'*f ^ovel reminds us 
^MrcA tbwa of any other writer of 



It has the first requisite of a work meant to 
amuse : it is amusing.''— 6/o&e. 

"This novel is written with considerable power; 
its tone is high, and the moral 90\md."—Iiornin(/ 
Herald, 

THE MOORS AND THE FENS. 

By F. G. Trafford. 3 vols. 

" This novel stands out much in the same way 
that 'Jane Byre 'did. . . . The characters are 
drawn by a mind which can realize fictitious 
characters with minute intensity."- ,Sa<ardoy 

"It is seldom that a first fiction is entitled to 
such applause as is ' The Moors and the Fens,' 
and we shall look anxiously for the writer's next 
essaar."- CWftc. 

, "The author has the gift of telling a story, and 
'The Moors and the Fens' will be read."— 
Athen<Bum, 

"This is one of the most original novels we 
have lately met with. . . . The characters 
really show a great deal of power."— Pre»a. 

GASTON BLIGH. ByL.S.LAVExu, 
Author of " Erlesmere." 2 vols. 

"•Gaston Bligh' is a good story, admirably 
told, full of stirring incident, snstaming to tbo 
close the intei'cst or a very ingenious plot, aud 
abounding In clever sketches of character. It 
sparkles with wit. and will reward perusal."- 



The story is told with great power; the whole 
kles with esprtt: and the characters 



book spark 



US more of 
the day.** 



talk like gentlemen and ladies. It is very enjoy- 
able reading."— Prea*. 

THE THREE CHANCES. 

By the Author of **The Fair 
Carew." 3 vols. 

" This novel is of a more solid texture than 
most of its contemporaries. It is ftdl of good 
sense, good thought, and good writing."— /Sf a tea- 
man. 

" Some of the characters and romantic situa- 
tions are strongly marked and peculiarly ori^nal. 
. . . It is the great merit of the authoress that 
the personages of her tale are human and real."— 
Leader, 

THE WHITE HOUSE BY THE SEA: 

A Love Story. By M. Betham- 
Edwards. 2 vols. 

"A tale of English domestic life. The writing is 
very good, graceful, and unaffected ; it pleases 
without startling. In the dialogue, jpeoide do not 
harangue, but talk, and talk naturany.'*— CWtie. 

"The narrative and scenes exhibit fieminiuo 
spirit and quiet truth of delineation."— ^eetator. 

"A novel made up of love, pure and simple, in 
the form of an autobiography/*- XeodM*. 

MAUD SKILLICORNPS PENANCE. 

By Mart C. Jackson, Author of 
"The Story of My Wardship." 
2 vols. 

" The «ty\Q\a Ym,1nn«2U wid disi^lays oonsiderable 
I dramaUe pONTOt."— Critic. 

\ " It \« a 'W«\L QonsocUA. Xx^t^snAi Vi!^ \a -ttsri 
I palatfiJtAe to Tiovoi T«AAsr%."— Meviij^ VMt* 



SMIITH, SIjDEB ANT) C^O. 



NEW NOYELS-continueJ. 



I 



THE PROFESSOR. By Cubrer 
Beix. 2 YOlS. 

"We think the anthor** (Hends hiiro Rhovrn 
BOBnd jndsment in pahUshlns the ' ]*rure«*(>r,' 
now that the is Kone. ... It showH the first 
ferme of oonoeptlon, which afterwards expanded 
and ripened Into the great creatiuns of her imagi- 
nation. At the same time her advisors wore 
equal]/ right when thejr counselled her nut ti> 
pnbUiih it in her lifetime. . . . But it abounds 
in merits."— tSo/tinlajr Review. 

** The idea is original, and wo erery here and 
there detect germs of that puwor whlrh took the 
world hy storm in 'Jane Eyre.' The rvjoctiun of 
the 'Professor' was, in our opinion, uo less aii- 
rantageous to the yonne authoress than creditable 
to the dlaeemment of the hooksellers."— PreM. 

" Any thing which throws light upon the growth 
and oompositlon of such a mind cannot be other- 
wise thau interesting. In the * Profbssur ' we mny 
discover the germs of many trains of thinking, 
which afterwards came to be enlarged and 
illuatrated in subsequent and mure perfect 
wcfrlaJ'—Critic, 

"Tbvn is much new insight in it, niHoh ex- 
tremely characteristic genius, and one character, 
moreover, of fl-enher, lighter, and mure alrj* 
graoe."— jKcomosim^ 

" We Imre read it with the deepest interest ; 
and confidently predict that this Icviicy of Char- 
lotte Bronte's genius will renew and ctmflrni tlm 
general admiration of her extraordinary powers." 
— J?c^*ftc. 



RIVERSTON. By Georgiaxa M. 
Craik. 3 vols. 

"It is highly moral in its tone and character, as 
wen at deeply interesting, and writtcu In nn 
exoelleut atyle,"-'Montiiit/ Herald. 

"A decidedly good novel. The book is a vprv 
olever one, containing much good writing, well 
dlMriminated skotclies of chnrncter. and a story 
told so as to bind the reader pretty closely tu the 
text."— Examiner. 

" Hiss Craik is a very lively writer : she has w\t, 
and she has sense, and she has made in the 
bcnutifhl young governess, with her stronx will, 
saucy independenne, and promptness of repartee, 
an interesting picture."— Pr««ii. 

"Hiss Craik writes well; she can paint cha- 
raoter, passions, manners, with cousiderublR 
effect : her dialogue flows easily and expressively." 
—Dailjf If ewe, 

"A production of no little mark, and qualified to 
Interest old as well as young."— Z^ader. 

"Decidedly a clever book; gi\ing hopes of a 
capacity in the writer for better iuings in the 
taiunr—Sconomut, 

"The author shows great command of language, 
a fbree and clearness of expressiou not often met 
with. . . . We offer a welcome to Miss Oralk. 
and we shall look with interest for her next 
work."— ^fAtfKiTKm. 



FARINA. B7 George Meredith. 
1 vol. 

"A masque of ravishers in steel, of robber 
knights: of water- women, more ravishing than 
lovely. It has also a -brave and tender deliverer, 
and a heroine proper for a romance of Cologne. 
Thxma who love a real, lively, audacious piece or 
nctravainuioe, by way of a change, will enjoy 
' Farina.^ "—Atkenaikm. 

"An (MTiginal and entertaining \»ook."—Wett- 
mifuUr Beview, 

"We oordlallj- reoommend it fbr general pur- 
eluMe ai}d.peni«a/."— Ztof/jpr Jr<nr«. 

^^rf^l^^fg^^oamuaethe most so^r 



"ItAMgrn troB BbmiBh narova,**'-pr€M9, 



BELOW THE SURFACE. 3 vols. 

"Tl»e book In uiuiur^tionitbly clever and entnr- 
tijlninjf. The writer luvi'lops tmm first to last 
his ddiiblu vif'w of human life, :ih coloured by the 
r-.annors of uur a:cp. . . . It JH a tale superior 
to urdinary novulH. in its prartical application to 
the phases uf act Uiil \it^."—Athetnrum, 

" There is a great dcnl of devemessin this story : 
a nnu'h immter kn(>wl» l^. of country life and 
character in its various asiMmts and conditiouM 
than is posHOSsed by ninc-tontlis of the novclistn 
who undertake to describr> IW—Spfcta^or. 

"The novel (n o;in tliat keeps the attention fixoJ. 
and it Is written in n s^i-ninl, often playful tone. 
The temper in throughout excelleut."—i^*fam/Nrr. 

"Tills Is a !KM)k which possesses the rare merit 
of beluif exactly what it clniins to be, a story of 
English country life; and, murouvcr, a very well 
tola Htory."— Da il J/ Nevf. 

'"Below the Rurfuce' merits high praise. It U 
full of Kou.i thluKM; koihI taste— gtxMl feclini;— 
KiKMl writing— good notions, and high morality.' 
—Globe. 

"Tompenite sensible, kinJl.v, and pleasant."' 
Saturdaj/ Recteir. 

"A more plc.iiuint story wo have not read for 
maio' a dwji'.-Briti^ Qnartei'lj. 

THE ROUA PASS. By Erick 
^Iackenzie. 3 vols. 

" It is seldom that we have to notice so gcod a 
novel as the ' Boua Pass.' The story is well con- 
trived and well told ; the incidents are natural and 
vsried; several of the characters are skilfully 
drawn, and that of the heroine is fresh, powerful, 
and original. The Highland soenery, in which 
the plot Is laid, is described with truth and feeling 
—with a command of lanifuatce which leaves u 
vivid impressiion."— iSt(^«rciai^ Remev. 

" The attractions of the story are so numerous 
and varied, that it would be dltllcult to single out 
any one point of it for attention. It Is a brilliant 
social picture of sterling scenes and striking 
adventures."— Sun. 

"'The Boua Pass' is a work of very great 

{iromlMC. It is beautifully written. The romance 
s intrenlous and iuteresting: the stoi-y never 
flans."— CWftc. 

" The peculiar charm of the novel is its skilful 
palntlnit of the Highlands, and of life among thH 
Highlanders. Quick observation and a true sense 
of the poetry in nature and humau life, the 
author h^a.^—Examiner. 

" A capital fiction. As a landscape novel, it is 
altogether delightful,"— 0?o6*. 

" 'The Boua Pass ' is a good novel— the best of 
the season."- jre*^mt;M^er Beview. 

"This is a very good novel."— Owart/ian. 



THE NOBLE TRAYTOUR. 

A Chronicle. 3 vols. 

" Tlie ' Noble Traytour ' is a chronicle, interest- 
ing fur its facts, interesting for its association, 
and, above all, interesting and important for the 
clear views which it gives of the modes of life in 
'merry England,' at the eventful period to which 
it refers."— Ofrftfrccr. 

" It is an Elisabel^an masquerade. Shakespeare, 
the Queen. Essex. Raleigh, and a hundred nobles, 
ladies, and knights of the land, appear on the 
stage. The author has Imbued himself with the 
spirit of the times."— £0ac7tfr. 

" The story is told with a graphic and graoefUI 
pen, aud the chronicler has produced a romance 
not only of great value in a historieal point of 
view, but possessing many olaimau.v(nLth» «!»«&.. 
tlon ot Vast scfbiotbx ,Xiub woMJ^fkuni ««3A>ibi^ii8D!)sniiL 
reaAw.*'— Port. 

" The \»o\L \UM «N«X xawAfc. ;!^ yg*^^ 

I Critic. ^^ 



\ 
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NEW TSOYELS— continued. 



KATHIE BRANDE. ByHouaLES. 

2 YOlS. 

** ' Xftthle Bnuide ' is not merely a veiy interest- 
Ing norel— it 1« a Tery wholesome one, for it 
t«ftfllke« ▼irtnetey example."— CWi««. 

"Thronghout 'Kathie Brande' there is much 
sweetness, and considerable powerof description." 
—Saturday Review. 

** * Kathie Brande ' is intended to illustrate the 
paramount excellence of duty as a moving prin- 
ciple. It is fuU of beauties."— I>at7y Nem§. 

" Certainly one of the best novels that we have 
lately xttAr—Guardian, 

PERVERSION ; on, The Causes and 
Consequences op Infidelity. By 
the late Rev. W. J. Contbeare. 
3 Tols. 

" The ablent novel that has appeared for many 
a d^."—Literarjf Gazette. 

"This story has a touching interest, which 
lingers with the reader after he has closed the 
book."—AtMeHeeuM. 

"The tone is good and healthv; the religions 
faeUns sound and true, and well sustained."— 
Quarman, 

" This is a novel, written with a strong sense 
both of what is amusing and what is right."— 



" It is long, very long, since we have read a 
narrative of more power than this."— Jrttk* 
Q^arterlv Review, 

'*This is a good and a noUe book."— JV«« 
Quarterly, 



FRIENDS OF BOHEMIA: 
OR, Phases op London Life. By 
E. M. Whittt, Author of " The 
Govemmg Classes.'' 2 vols. 



"Mr.Whitty is a genuine satirist, empl(^ng 
..^tlre fbr a genuine purpose. You laugh with him 
very much rout the laughter is Aruity and ripe in 



thought. His Style is serious, and his cast of 
mina severe. The author has a merriment akin 
to that of Jaques and that of 'Jnmoa."—AtkemgUM. 

** * Men and women as they are, and life as it is * 
might be the motto of Mr. Whitty's 'Friends of 
Bohemia.' Mr. Whitty is a satirist, and seldom 
forgets it. His dialogues are rapid and dramatic 
as those of a French novel, and perfactly natural." 
— Westntineter Review. 

"'Friends of Bohemia* has the rare merit of 
Planting clever pictures and of being sparkling 
and dramatic firom beginning to end,'^—J)ail]/ 
Newe, 

"The book is f^esh and vigorous ; the style is 
terse and lively ."—jVe» Quarterlu* 



By 



THE EVE OF ST. MARK. 

Thomas Doubledat. 2 vols. 

" • The Eve of St. Mark ' is not only well Avritton, 
but adroitly constructed, and Interesting. Its 
tone is perhaps too gorgeous ; its movement is too 
much that or a masquerade; but a mystery is 
created, and a very loveal)le heroine is pour- 
trayed."— ^ ^heTUBum. 

" ' The Eve of St. Hark ' is an interesting story, 
vividly coloured, and not a little dramatic in its 
construction. , . . The book is really a ro- 
mance—a diorama of antique Yenetian life."— 
Leader, 

"It is the work of an artist, thongbtfully de- 
signed, and executed with elaborate pains, in all 
that relates to the accessories and colouring of 
the time. It will better tlian most novels of the 
day, repay attentive perusal."— Pre«f. 

"We can cordially recommend 'The Eve of St. 
Mark ' as a well toid, dramatically constructed 
tale."-CrtYic. 

" In every way a striking romance. The plot of 
the tale is skiUUlly constructed, and the startling 
events are so dexterously introduced as not to 
appear improbable."— Atn. 

LUCIAN PLAYFAIR. By Thomas 
Mackbbn. S toIs. 

"There are many truehearted sketches in it of 
the homes of our poor, and some wise thongjits 
about education, mingled with sneculatious that 
at least tend in a right direction.'^— JSxomtn^. 

"The author has some graphic power, and 
various scenes in the three volumes are curawu 
with much vividness."- Pre#». 

"It is impossible to dose the book without a 
feeling of deep respect for the writer, for the 
purity and elevation of his views, his earnestness 
without bitterness."- G/odtf. 

"The most ardent lover of incident will find in 
this work enough to enchain his interest."— 
Morning Herald, 

AFTER DARK. By Wilkie Collins, 
Author of "Basil," "Hide and 
Seek,"&c. 2 vols. 

"Mr.WUkte Collins tells a story well and for- 
cibly—his stjle is eloquent and picturesque, and 
he has a keen insight into character.' —Z)ai/2^ 

JVetce, 

" No man living better tells a ntary. "—Leader, 

" Mr. WQkie Collins takes high rank among the 
few who can invent a thrilling story, and tell it 
with brief simpUdty."- Oibfte. 
, "These stories possess all the author's well- 
known beauty of stjrle and dramatic power."— 
New Quarterly Renew, 



NOVELS 



FOBTHCOHINO. 

A 



/ 



A NEW NOVEL; By the Author of 
"Violet Bank." 3 vols. 

A NOVEL. By Miss E. W. Atkin- 
M?ir, Author of "Memoirs of the 
Queeae of PnuuuA.*' a vol*. 

And other works of Ftciiou. 



\ 



NEW NOVEL. Sy the Author of 
"Rita." In One Volume. 

NEW NOVEL. By the Author of 
" The Heir of Vallis." 8 vol*. 



SMiTfi, x:z.r>£:i{ -a-^st) co. 



NEW BOOKS FOR TOUNO READERS. 

THE PARENTS' CABINET of Amusement am» Tn-«tiiuotion- r«>ii Younq 
Persons. New edit., cari'fully ru vised, in 12 Monthly Sliillinp Volunu*."*, 
each complete in itself, an<l each contain inj? a full pairi* Illustration in oil 
coloars, with wool engravings, and liandsuaiely bound in ornaniunted 
boards. 

COXTi:XT:». 
AMUSING ST0IUE8. all tending to the devrliTnu-iit ..f ic-mI im.iHtir^. n*.\^ thr fivnl.hnrp f.f fiiuirv 
BIOGBAPIIICAL ACCOUNTS OF KKMAUKM'.I.K i IIAK UTKKS. inirnsliiu t.* \fiuiit; ri-opli*. 
SIMPLE >'AK1CATIVE8 OF IIISTOKICAI. KVKNIX Knii.-'l t.j tlic ivicnriiy ..f chiMn'ii. 
ELUCIDATIONS OF NATURAL IIIfrn»KY. ivdnptril t.nn«-..'iniu'i' Imhils «.f •.Ijwnriitlini. 
PAMILIAR EXPLANATIONS OF NOTAULK SCIENTIFIC I)I^CUV^:R1ES AND MKCIIANIi'AL 

INVENTIONS. 
LIVELY ACCOUNTS OF THE GEOGR-VPIIV. INIIAHITAXTS. AND PRODUCTIONS OF 

DIPFEILENT COUNTIUES. 

MXB8 ESGBWOITR'B OpiuiOH of the Parfntk' Cvhixet:- 

•'I almort feel mfrsid of i 
raiietrln the hook -^ - " - 
tothelMulhnhitor 
roiir scientitlc rsmocIiUc 
Witlioat leetuiins. 
the •ympAthy of tn( 



tnAd of praJBlns it m miirh im I think it di-M-nPH. . . . Thrro i« nn miirh 

^at It etinuut tirr. It nll4Tiiiiti-ly i>xplti>« ntul n>liovi>i iittiMitinn.iinil iIim.'« imt h-a:! 
tterinK awny tho mlml l»y n-iiiiirinn iiiii'X*»riii>!i friimthi'n'wlrr. . . . WhiNstfr 
roiir scientincRSMOciiitcin. he umlerHtAiiilH hii hsiHiiii's* lui.l i-hi|ilri>ir« i-'i|iHhiUiti>H rlicht wfll. . . . 
Witlioat lecturing, or pnwliiK. yuii ke«>p the riicht unit th«: wp>ii.( cinirly luurkua, uiid hoiico uli 
the eympAthy of tnc youiig people In iilwaye cnllstnl on the rlKlit Hide." 

%♦ Vols. I. to VI., are now rca<ly. 

By the Author of " Round the Fire,*' &c. 
I. 

UNICA ! A Story for a Sinday 
Afternoon. With Four Illus- 
trations. I'rice 38. cloth. 

"The cliarnctor of Unlca is charinlimly ron- 
oelred, and tlie story pleasantly UM."—Sii^etufvr. 



' An PXceRent and exeeodingly pretty story fur 
children."— StatenmtiH. 

"This tale, like Its author's former ones, will 
find favour in the nursery."— il^AeNccMin. 

II. 

OLD GINGERBREAD AND THE 
SCHOOL- BOYS. With Four 
Coloured Tlates. Price 3^. cloth. 

•••Old Oln^erhread and the Scho<»I-hoy« * Is 
delightful, and the drawing and ndloiiiinK of the 
pictorial pcwt done with a spirit and correctness." 



" This tale Is very goo<l, the dflscriptlons hcing 
natural, with a fcollng of country freshuess."— 



"The book is well sot up, and the coloured pltitcs 
. are very pretty."— fr/oftc. 

** An excellent b«iy8' hook ; excellent in its niornl. 
ehaste and sinipleln its langiuige, and luxuriously 
lUustrated."— i//rf»/raf«J A(pic»ci/ the World. 



"A very li«-ely and excellent tale, lllustmted 
with very deli 
EcjnomiMt. 



UNCLE JACK, THE FAULT KILLER. 
With Four Illustrations. Price 3«.l'1. 

"An pxcpllpnt little hook of moral ImproTemcnt 
ma<h> pb>iiMint t«> rhtlilrrn: it Is fhr 1>:>y(mil thn 
r<»minim'plitc<? momi t:ilu luuosixn and oxucutiou." 
—Gl»t,e, 

VI. 

ROUND THE FIRE: Six Stories 
FOR Younq Headers. Square 
16mo, with Four Illustrations. 
Price 3*. cloth. 

"Channinnly written tales tor the young."— 
Lettilrr. 

•• Six dPll,fhtftiMlttlc st«»rios."— r7K«ir(IiV»H. 

"Simplo (iml vpry lntcro*«tlnx."— A'ci^i nal 
Rerir.w. 

" True children's stories."— ^fA«N0MM. 



/ 



with very delicately coloured picturcu." — 

"Adellghtfhl story for little hoys, inculcating 
benevolent Heelings to the poor."— i.'c^ct(ci;c(;i£io. 

III. 

WILUrS BIRTHDAY; showing now 
A Little Boy did what he Liked, 
AND now HE Enjoyed it. With 
Four Illustrations. Price 2«. 6«/. cL 

WILLIE'S REST : a Sunday Story. 

With Four Illustrations. Price 

2«. 6d. cloth. 

"Graeefta little tales, containing, some pretty 

murahles. and a good deal of simple feeling."— 

"Extremely well written atoir books, amnsins 
mnd moral, and got up in » very nandsome style." 
—Jiormng Mtraia* 



THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER; 

OR, The Black Brothers. By 
John Ruskin, M.A. Third edition, 
with 22 Illustrations hy Richard 
Doyle. Price 2#. 6c/. 

" This little flincT tale is hy a master-hnnd. The 
story has a charming moral."— fxaminer. 

STORIES FROM THE PARLOUR 
PRINTING PRESS. By the 

Authors of the "Parents* Cahinet." 
Fcap. 8vo, price 2s. cloth. 

RHYMES FOR LITTLE ONES. 

With 16 Illustrations. U6</. cloth. 

LITTLE DERWENTS BREAKFAST. 

By Saba Coleridge. 28, cloth. 

JUVENILE MISCELLANY. Six En- 
gravings. Price 28, 6d, cloth. 

INVESTIGATION-, ou, Tiun^ul «l 
"Fc«5. ^3^X\i, \Ttf» ^- ^>^ ^^ 
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POBTET. 



POEMS. By Lieut.-Col. William 
Bead. (/« Mc Press.) 

POEMS. By Fhei). W. Wyos. 
Fcap. 8vo. Price 5«. cloth. 

•' In hi* minor poomH Mr. Wj'on show* a m^\ 
At*n\ iif the true wntiinent uf poetry."— iXii/^ 

lONICA. Fcap. 8vo, 4«. cloth. 

"Thi» theme*, moetly rlKi>*irnl. nre Rmppled 
with b(ildne8*.nndtone<ivith A lively ima^nation. 
The style is rich and Arm, and cannot be said to 
he an imitation of any known author. We cor- 
dially recommend it to our readers as a book of 
realpoetry."— Cri/f*". 

" The author is in hin mood, qniixical, satirical, 
humorous, and didactic bv turn*, and in each 
mood he displays extraordiii 
trated Neva ofthe World. 



unary power."— J//n«- 



THE SIX LEGENDS OF KING 
COLDENSTAR. By the late Akna 
Bradstkeet. Fcap. 8vo, price 5s. 

" The author evinces more than ordinary power, 
a virld imaKinatiou, guided by a wind of lofty 
aim."— O/O&0. 

" The poetry is tasteful, and above the average." 
—national Review. 

" This is a nosthnmous poem by an unknown 
niithoresfl, of higher scope and more finish than 
the ciowd of poems which come before u*. The 
fnnejr throughout the poem is quick andlight,and 
m\v»\e»l,"—Athen(tum. 

POEMS. ByADATKEVANION. 5«.cl. 

" There realhr is a value in such poems as those 
of Ada Trevaiiion. Tliey give an image of what 
many women ore on their Dcst side. Ferhap* no- 
where can we point to a more *atl8factory fruit 
of Christian civilization tluin in a volume like 
Xhl»."Saturdajf Revienf. 

"There are many pasMnges in Miss Trevanion's 
poems full of grace and tenderness, and as sweet 
as muaio on the water."— Prcta. 

POEMS. By Hen&y Cecil. 5«. cloth. 

"He shows power in his sonnets, while in his 
lighter and loss restrictive measures the lyric 
element is dominant. . . . If Mr. Cecil does not 
makehisnamefamon*. it is not that he does not 
Reserve to do so."— CWWc. 

" There is an unmistakeable stamp of genuine 
poetry in most of these paaiei.'*—JSconomisL 

"Mr. Cecil's poems display qualities which 
stamp them the productions wa fine imn^nation 
and a cultivated Ukate."—Morninff Herald, 

ENGLAND IN TIME OF WAR. 

By Sydney Dobell, Author of 
« Balder," "The Roman," &c. 
Crown Svo, 5«. cloth. 

"That Mr. Dobell is a poet, • England in time of 
War' bears vritnwB."—Athe)iaum. 

THE CRUEL SISTER, and other 
Poems. Fcap. Svo, 4s. cloth. 

" There are traces of power, and the versification 
displays flreedom and Bhm."— Guardian, 

POEMS OF PAST YEARS. 

By Snr Arthub Hallam Elton, 
Bart., M.P. Fcap. Svo, Ss, cloth. 



POEMS. By Mrs. Frank F. Fellows. 
Fcap. Svo, Ss, cloth. 

"There is easy simplicity in the diction. and 
el^{aut naturalness in the thought."— i^peetator. 

POETRY FROM LIFE. ByC.M.K. 

Fcap. Svo, cloth gilt, 58, 

"Ele«ant verses. The author has a pleailiig 
fancy and a refined mind."— Eoonomiet, 

POEMS. By Walter R. Casseu. 
Fcap. Svo. 3s, 6rf., cloth. 

" Mr. Cassels has deep poetical feeling, and gives 
promise of real exoellenoe. His poems are written 
sometimes with a strength of expreaslon by no 
means common."— GMardtoN. 

GARLANDS OF VERSE. By Thomas 
Leigh. 5s. cloth. 

" One of the best things in the ' Garlands of 
Vcrsp ' is an Ode to Toil. There, as elsewhere, 
there is excellent flseling."— ^aramtn^. 

BALDER. By Sydney Dobell. 
Crown Svo, 7s, 6d., cloth. 

"The writer has fine qualities; his level oC 
thought is lofty, and his passion for the beavAiftil 
has the truth of instinct."— ^tA«}uvttm. 

POEMS. By William Bell Scott. 
Fcap. Svo, 5« , cloth. 

"Mr. SoQtt has poetical fiseling, keen observntinn, 
deep thought, and command ot language."— 
Spectator. 

POEMS. By ^Iary Maynasi>. 

Fcap. Svo, As., cloth. 

" We have rarely met with a volume of poema 
displasring so large an amount of power, bfenled 
with so much delicacy of feeling^ and grace of 
expression."— CAurcA of England Quarterly, 

POEMS. By Currer, Ellis, and 
Acton Bell. As., cloth. 

SELECT ODES OF HORACE. In 

English Lyrics. By J. T. Black. 
Fcap. Svo, price As., cloth. 

" Rendered into English Lyries with a vigour and 
heartiness rarely, if ever, surpassed."— Cricie. 

RHYMES AND RECOLLECTIONS 
OF A HAND-LOOM WEAVER. 

By William Thom. With Me- 
moir. Post Svo, cloth, price 3«. 

KING RENE'S DAUGHTER. Fcap. 

Svo, price 2s, 6d. cloth. 

MAID OF ORLEANS, and other 
Poems. Translated finom Sghilleb. 
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